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ART AND LITERATURE IN EGYPT AT THE TIME 
OF THE EXODUS.* 


In the fourteenth century before our era the Egyptian monarchy 
was at the height of its splendor. Even at that remote date the 
national archives contained the records of eighteen dynasties, and 
the walls of palaces and temples enumerated the names of scores 
of kings. For two, for three, possibly even for four millenniums, ¢ 


* The most probable date of the Exodus appears to be in the four- 
teenth century, B.C., about 1320, 

¢ The following dates may perhaps give some idea of the historical 
sequence of the three empires, although chronological certainty is con- 
fessedly unattainable : — 


Op Emprre. First ten a (Boeckh 5702, B.C., Brugsch 4455, 
Bunsen 3623, Lepsius 3892, Mariette 5004. 

MIDDLE Empire. (About 3000 B.C.). Eleventh to Fourteenth Dy- 
nasties. Shepherd Kings. 

New Empire, (Seventeenth Century) Eighteenth Dynasty. 7zoth- 
mes III, (about 1600 B.C.). Nineteenth Dynasty (Fifteenth Century). 
Sethi I Rameses 11, (Fourteenth Century). Twentieth Dynasty, a- 
meses 111. 


See Brugsch, Histoire d’ Egypte 2me éd., p. 25. Mariette, Notice des 
Principaux Monuments du Musée 2 Boulag p. 15. Qn the basis of 
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the valley of the Nile had been occupied by a people who sprang 
full armed out of the darkness of prehistoric times like Pallas 
from the brow of Zeus. Their first achievements still remain to 
bear witness to the astonishing daring of their enterprises, and the 
vast resources with which their plans were carried out. They 
made a new channel for the Nile, they carved the Sphinx,* and 
they built the pyramids. City after city arose on the banks of 
the river, and the sepulchres of the wealthy dead exhibit the elab- 
orate refinement which marked their whole social life. The or- 
ganization of the country was complete, and though the sovereign- 
ty passed from one royal house to another, and the seat of power 
was shifted from time to time, and stood now at Memphis at the 
head of the Delta, and now at Elephantine at the first cataract, 
the stability of the government remained unimpaired. The Egyp- 
tian monarchs, however, of the first six dynasties, which comprise 
the ages known as the Old Empire, scarcely seem to have carried 
their arms beyond the limits of their own country. They re- 
pulsed the wild African tribes who haunted their Southern fron- 
tier: they chastised the wandering Bedaween who emerged from 
their retreats in Arabia Petraea, and worried the Egyptian work- 
men at the copper mines in the Sinaitic peninsula: but foreign 
conquest, possibly because they were so far in advance of 
the Asiatic peoples immediately on their borders, had no at- 
tractions for them, and they sought no nobler game than the 
hippopotamus and crocodile on the reedy banks of their own 
stream. 

A troubled period succeeded, which was only terminated after 
some centuries by the rise of the eleventh dynasty, when the 


some calculations of Biot, MM. Lenormant and Chevalier (Ancient His- 
tory of the East, vol. i. p. 269), fix the date of the accession of Rameses 
III. in the year 1311 B.C. M. Mariette, however, brings it down to 
1288. 

* The researches of M. Mariette have proved that this extraordinary 
figure had already begun its long vigil before the first stone of the great 
Pyramid was laid. The museum at Boulaq contains an inscription in 
which the Sphinx figures as one of the monuments which Cheops re- 
stored. Votice des principaux Monuments du Musée a Boulag, 1872 
p- 231. 
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Middle Empire of the scholars begins. The princes of the twelfth 
dynasty commenced that career of military adventure which sub- 
sequently made the Egypt of the Thothmes’ and the Ramessidx 
the strongest power in the world. They extended their sway far 
to the south along the line of their own valley, and compelled 
Aithiopia to submit to their rule. They revived the rights of their 
predecessors in the barren districts of Arabia Petraea, and they 
sent their explorers into Palestine to report upon the condition of 
the country, though they did not attempt to subdue it. But the 
grandeur of their rule, distinguished by new types of art, by the 
construction of the Labyrinth and the great lake of the Fayoum, 
gave way in its turn before the Semitic invaders known as the 
Shepherds. The peculiar configuration of the country rendered it 
an easy prey to conquerors who were once masters of the Delta. 
It is but a strip of land varying from one to eight miles in breadth, 
divided into two unequal parts by a river, and bounded by uniform 
ranges of limestone hills, beyond which on either hand there lies 
the desert. Winding ribbon-like along the valley of the Nile, it 
extends eight hundred miles from north to south ; and this extraor- 
dinary elongation made the concentration of troops to repel a 
foreign aggressor a matter of exceeding difficulty. For four hun- 
dred years Egyptian civilization lay prostrate beneath the feet of 
the Shepherds. Lower and Central Egypt were completely in 
their power; only at Thebes did a native dynasty hold its ground 
against the strangers. Slowly the country recovered from the 

Shock of subjugation: the Thebaid princes at length gathered 
their forces, and descended to attack the strongholds of the bar- 
barians. They made a vigorous resistance, but were at length 
subdued: the sovereignty of the Shepherds was broken, and by the 
seventeenth century before our era the land of Egypt was once 
more united under a native king. 

The age which followed, that of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, was one of extraordinary activity and brilliance. To 
protect themselves against a repetition of the Asiatic invasion, the 
immediate successors of the Shepherds undertook a series of ex- 
peditions into the North. These were designed to crush the power 
of the races whose movements had driven the Hyksos forward, 
impelled by the resistless pressure from behind. The petty kings 
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of Palestine soon yielded, and the first Thothmes, third king of 
the eighteenth dynasty, boldly pushed forward from Damascus 
into Mesopotamia. Among the most valuable results of these 
conquests to Egypt was the introduction of horses, which subse- 
quently played so important a part in her military operations. 
The successes of Thothmes I. encouraged his son Thothmes III. to 
step forth upon the same career; and the princes who came after 
him were not slow to tread in his steps. In the proud language of 
the monuments, they “ extended their victories to the tips of the 
world,” and “placed their frontiers where they pleased.* The 
vast area between Abyssinia and Armenia was brought under 
their sway. Thothmes III. set up his tablet at Nineveh ; Sethi I. 
was arrested only at the Caspian ; and Rameses II. advanced into 
Tartary. Their fleets “stood up,” so said the court poet of 
Rameses, IIT. “ like a strong wall upon the waters.’’ They sailed 
up the Euphrates, and through the isles of Greece to the Black 
Sea. Along with vast hordes of captives, thousands of horses and 
chariots of war, with gems from Tyre and wine from Lebanon, 
ebony and frankincense, bars of iron and vessels of gold, came 
rare birds and beasts, eagles from Ararat and the white bear and 
the elephant from central Asia,} to adorn the aviaries and pleasure 
gardens of the king. 

The vigor and energy excited by the conquest of Thothmes III. 
find, perhaps, no better illustration than the grand lyric engraved 
on a tablet at Karnak, now contained in the Museum at Boulak, 
the Nile-port of Cairo. In the midst of a long enumeration of, 
the royal victories by the sun-god Amon, the deity suddenly 
bursts into a sort of chant, of which the following verses ¢ are a 
portion : — 


* See an inscription of Sethi I., translated by Dr. Birch, in the 7vans. 
Roy. Soc, Lit., 2nd. ser., vol. ii., pp. 347, 373, and the treaty between 
Rameses II. and the Cheta, inscribed on the walls of Karnak, and 
reproduced on the Ramesseum, translated by DeRougé Rev. Archéol, 
1866, 13me. vol., p. 268 sqq. 

t See the inscriptions decyphered by Dr. Birch, Zrans. Roy. Soc. Lit., 
2nd. ser., vol. ii., pp. 218, 228. Vol. vii., pp. §5, 65. 

¢ Of this monument an account is given by M. Mariette, in his Votice 
des Principaux Monuments, &c., 1872, pp. 82, 85, where a translation of 
this “ poetic parenthesis” in the divine discourse occurs in full. 
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“TI am come, and I grant thee to smite the princes of T’ahi (Syria), 
I cast them beneath thy feet, when thou passest through their coun- 
tries : 
I have made them see thy majesty like a lord of light, 
Like to my own image when thou shinest upon them in glory. 


“T am come, and I grant thee to smite the dwellers of Asia, 
To lead into captivity the chiefs of the Rotennu, 
I have made them see thy majesty, robed in kingly splendor, 
In arms arrayed for battle on the war-car fighting. 


“T am come, and I grant thee to smite the lands of the West, 
Cyprus and Ases lie stricken with thy terror : 
I have made them see thy majesty like a young and valiant bull, 
All armed with his horns, whose might none can withstand. 


“T am come, and I grant thee to smite all the Tahennu, 
The islands of Tana are bowed beneath thy spirit : 
I made them see thy majesty, like a liun of terrible aspect, 
Lying upon the carcase he slays as he walks through the valley. 


“T am come, and I grant thee to smite the shores of the ocean, 
Round the great sea be the dwellers bound by thy hand: 
I have made them see thy majesty like the king of birds, 
Soaring, and with his glance seizing whatever he will.” 


The wealth which was poured into Egypt by these conquests 
naturally stimulated its artistic activity. Not only the sovereign 
but the great functionaries of state, the rich landed proprietors, 
the head of the colleges of the priests, the officers of the army 
and navy, wished to hand down costly memorials of their dignities 
and achievements to their posterity. The enormous number of 
prisoners of war made labor cheap in a land where life could be 
maintained at almost no cost, and enabled Sethi and Rameses to 
adorn their country with the most splendid structures ever erected 
to gratify royal pride. Amid the general affluence of the people 
the interest in art, which had been suspended under the Hyksos, 
revived, and advanced to new and grander forms. In the history 
of Egyptian art, the fourteenth century stands out pre-eminent, 
not indeed for grace, but for magnificence. The ruins of Karnak 
have not their rival in the world; yet the energy expended upon 
these stupendous buildings soon exhausted itself; towards the end 
of the reign of Rameses the Great, the artistic spirit was waning 
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fast, and the sculptures of the reign of his successor are clumsy 
and coarse. To these vicissitudes Egyptian art, like all other 
schools, was constantly exposed through the whole course of its 
long career. The stiffness and monotony of its forms impress us 
with a terrible conventionality, as forcibly as they did Plato; but 
we can hardly take refuge in the explanation which he provides. 
** Long ago,’ remarks the Athenian stranger in the Laws,* “ the 
Egyptians appear to have recognized the very principle of which 
we are now speaking, that their young citizens must be habituated 
to forms and strains of virtue. These they fixed and exhibited 
the patterns of them in their temples, and no painter or artist is 
allowed to innovate upon them or to leave the traditional forms 
and invent new ones. ‘To this day no alteration is allowed either 
in their arts or in music at all. And you will find that their 
works of art are painted or moulded in the same forms which they 
had ten thousand years ago— this is literally true and no exagger- 
ation, — their ancient paintings and sculptures are not a whit bet- 
ter or worse than the work of to-day, but are made with just the 
same skill.’’ “‘ How very extraordinary,” observed Kleinias. “I 
should rather say,’’ replies the Athenian stranger, “ how wise and 
worthy of a great legislator.” To an eye that had been educated 
among the sculptures of the Parthenon, the sameness of the style 
of the Egyptian works of art might have been intolerably weari- 
some, had not that eye been gifted like Plato’s with a moral insight 
which could read its own meaning into the objects upon which it 
looked. By the side of the heroes of Phidias, the gods and kings of 
Egypt, in one or other of the seven attitudes to which the artist 
was restricted by the irresistible legislation of taste, look ludi- 
crously rigid ; yet they possess characteristics of their own which 
no other art has adequately expressed. Egyptian art is marked 
by an absolute independence. Whatever models its founders had 
before them have disappeared. In their earliest monuments there 
is nothing rude or primitive: whatever they attempt they perform 
with complete command both of their ideas and their resources. 


* Laws, ii. 656 D, Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, iv., p. 177 sq. 

+ The realistic perfection of early Egyptian art is admirably exempli- 
fied in the two painted limestone figures of Ra-hotep and Nefer-t belong- 
ing to the third dynasty, now in the Museum at Boulaq. 
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If they borrowed anything from surrounding nations, they have 
left no clue by which the loan may be traced. When you have 
shown on the ceilings of Egyptian tombs the origin of Greek de- 
signs, or in Egyptian architecture the primitive types of the Greek 
orders, or in Egyptian geometry and astronomy the elements of 
Greek science, or in Egyptian philosophy the sources of Greek 
metaphysics, you have reached the furthest limit of historic cer- 
tainty and stand on the edge of a vast chaos out of which the con- 
flict of races with each other and with nature brought knowledge 
and power. Moreover, Egyptian art is by no means to be too 
hastily credited with the attribute of perpetual uniformity. It 
had its classic days, its periods of decline and of renaissance. 
The Old Empire produced the pyramids, but these edifices, con- 
sidered from an artistic point of view, are prodigies of ugliness, 
and the interval between the adjacent temple of the Sphinx, with 
its square pillars and unbending lines, and the beautiful building 
known as the Ramesseum, with its elegant avenues and courts of 
Caryatidz, is wide indeed. Enter the tombs of the fourth dynasty, 
or even the more sumptuous sepulchres of the sixth, and you will 
find the same general types of representation which reappear in 
the nineteenth, but in the meantime art has become more solemn, 
more ideal, yet without losing any of its hold on actual life. In 
one branch only, that of sculpture, do the earliest monuments ex- 
hibit an almost unsurpassed maturity. The famous wooden statue 
of an Egyptian gentleman of Memphis, disinterred from the sands 
of six thousand years, and now exhibited in the museum estab- 
lished by the Khedivé at Boulaq, though deficient in the grace of 
proportion which the Theban statues attained, is distinguished by 
@ simplicity and vivacity which faded away in the later scholastic 
style; and the equally remarkable statue of Chafra, the builder 
of the second pyramid of Ghizeh, wears that serene dignity which 
is so conspicuous in some of the statues of Rameses the Great. 
Allowing, then, that some lights of progress break in upon the 
somewhat Japanese-like uniformity of Egyptian art, let us take a 
rapid survey of its chief features at the era of its culmination in 
the fourteenth century, B.C. 

In the arts of decoration it may fairly be said that the Egyp- 
tians excelled. Like all Orientals they had a splendid eye for 
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color. Nevertheless, its employment was limited. For architec- 
tural purposes they only availed themselves of blue, red, yellow, 
and green, together with white or black, and they rarely used any 
variety of tint of the same color. The richness of their combina- 
tions is seen to great advantage in the temple of Sethi I. at 
Abydos, which is further adorned with a peculiarly vivid scarlet 
in addition to the ordinary deep red. To prevent the apparent 
blending of blue and red into purple, when placed side by side, 
they introduced betweea them a fillet of white or yellow: and 
again, the predominance of yellow was averted by the addition of 
a due proportion of black. The brilliant contrasts which were thus 
obtained simply reproduced on pillar and wall and ceiling the com- 
binations exhibited in the panorama of their country. The whole 
tendency of an Egyptian landscape is to fall into strong bands of 
color. The river reflecting the scarcely changing azure of the 
heavens; the deep black bank,— proof of Herodotus’ epigram 
that Egypt is the gift of the Nile; the plain on either hand green 
in the spring-time with an intensity and delicacy which our eyes 
can scarcely imagine; the yellow belt of sand lying abruptly 
against it at the foot of the hills; these hills with their limestone 
terraces glittering in the sun, and their line of elevation standing 
at an almost unbroken level against the sky; nay, the sky itself 
wrought in the mysterious afterglow into broad belts of crimson 
and orange, — all these may have suggested the peculiar repeti- 
tion of colored stripes which is employed in some of the temples 
with such striking effect. The greys and purples of the north 
were unknown there. In an atmosphere of extraordinary trans- 
parence every object stood out sharp and clear, and this gave to 
the artists of Memphis and Thebes that distinct consciousness of 
form which is so characteristic of all their work. It appears even 
in the patterns of their walls and ceilings, where many of the 
modes of ornamentation, the chevron and the chequer, the scroll 
and the guilloche,* had been‘in vogue for ages before they passed 
into Greece and Italy ; and it produced vases, to say nothing of 


* Several examples of these, taken from the Theban tombs of the 
eighteenth and following dynasties, are figured by Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son. Others occur in the tombs at Beni Hassan, belonging to the twelfth 
dynasty, and elsewhere. 
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furniture, of the most exquisite designs, in which the beautiful out- 
lines of Etruria were long anticipated. 

The fact that the Egyptians, for the most part, employed but one 
shade of each color, of course, instantly destroys all their preten- 
sions to excellence as painters. The conventional rules, both of 
drawing and coloring, which no artist seems to have had the re- 
motest conception of breaking through, were fatal to all freedom 
of design; and the persistence with which they represented the 
shape of various objects, not as they appeared, but as they knew 
them to be, produced the most ludicrous incongruities. Pictures 
in which the men are always red and the women are always yellow, 
in which the face is only depicted in profile, but the eye is always 
full, in which the figure is seen sideways and still turns both 
shoulders to the front, in which beneath the loosely hanging robe 
(without any folds, however), the outline of the form is revealed 
within, can have no value as works of art. In this respect, 
they never got beyond its infancy. They certainly practised 
painting on panel, but in temple and tomb the sculptor is often 
called to the painter’s aid, and the different objects of the picture 
appear in low relief. Totally ignorant of the laws of perspective, 
however, they produced a plan or an inventory instead of a pic- 
ture. Of a house you have only the elevation; of a tree the 
trunk, with an appendage at the top which generally baffles identi- 
fication. Ina garden with a pond in the middle the trees that 
grow upon its further side are pointed downwards to correspond 
with the trees nearer the spectator which grow the natural way ; 
and in a battle-field, the distant combatants fight above the heads 
of the warriors in front, the horses fly over nothing, and the 
wounded and the dead lie on the air. Nevertheless, the delineation 
of single figures was often remarkably spirited. Their representa- 
tions of animals are exceedingly clever. The incidents of the 
chase, the hare and gazelle, the ostrich and wild ox pursued by 
the hounds, the hyena rising to defend her young, the lion spring- 
ing on the royal car, or lying breathless and transfixed beneath 
the horses’ feet, show uncommon power of seizing characteristic 
attitudes and expressions. In an amusing caricature, apparently 
taken from some of the sculptures at Medinet Haboo, relating to 
the Asiatic campaigns of Rameses III., an army of cats besieges 

2 
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a fortress defended by rats.* The feline king, of gigantic pro- 
portions, stands up in his car (which is drawn by two dogs), 
brandishing his battle-axe. The rats have made a sortie, but are 
driven back in confusion, and the victorious cats advance un- 
checked. One places a scaling ladder against the walls, and oth- 
ers, armed with shield and spear, prepare for the ascent; whilst 
the rats, standing on their hind legs upon the battlements, look 
down on their assailants with comic dismay. Much study had 
been devoted to the human form, of which the Egyptian artists 
had at a far earlier period acquired an extraordinary mastery. 
On the wall of a tomb at Beni Hassan, belonging to the Middle 
Empire, are five rows of groups of wrestlers. In each row are 
about thirty pairs; and of the three hundred postures thus dis- 
played no two are the same. The intimate knowledge thus ex- 
emplified was at length carefully reduced to certain definite pro- 
portions. The British Museum contains a small board, about 
twelve inches by ten, which was evidently employed for this pur- 
pose. Red lines, running perpendicularly and horizontally, divide 
it into squares, in which a seated figure of Thothmes ITI. is drawn. 
Some portions of the sanctuary at Karnak have been prepared in 
the same way. The artist, however, did not always have recourse 
to this expedient, which was probably reserved for the copyist. 
He was trained in a bold and vigorous style of drawing, and 
learned to do his work without a rule. On the walls of the un- 
finished chambers in the great tomb of Sethi I. there stand the 
outlines of pictures whose completion was interrupted by the 
monarch’s death. They are drawn in red, and their occasional 
defects have been corrected by the master-artist in black. Some 
of the lines, from the shoulder to the elbow, from the knee to the 
instep, are twelve or fifteen inches in length, and they appear to 
have been done at a single stroke. 

This command of form secured for the Egyptians an eminence 
as sculptors which their ignorance of perspective prevented them 
from acquiring as painters. Their statuary, however, is marked 
rather by breadth and massiveness than by delicacy and grace. 


* See the satirical papyrus of Berlin figured by Lepsius, Auswahl der 
Wichtigsten Urkunden des A-gyptischen Alterthums, taf. xxiii. 
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In the canonical style of the nineteenth dynasty minute detail was 
avoided. All muscular development was treated with the utmost 
conciseness, and though not absolutely ignored, it was only indi- 
cated, — it was never reproduced. They had no want of truthful- 
ness of perception: they could paint with the utmost accuracy of 
observation the lines on the feathers of a bird’s wing, an ear of 
corn, the clinging tendrils of a vine, the scales upon a fish ; and 
the varieties of the physiognomy of different nations never escaped 
them. Neither did they fail in technical mastery of their mate- 
rial, for they worked in the hardest basalt as easily as in the softest 
sandstone. It was from choice and not from ignorance that they 
adopted these austere lines, these solemn attitudes. Only into 
some of their wooden statues did they throw a greater vivacity, 
and allow themselves a more distinct imitation of nature. This is 
curiously shown in the ingenious dévice by which the eye was 
sometimes represented. Within a bronze rim corresponding with 
the eyelid was inserted a piece of white quartz which served as 
the eyeball. A hole in the centre covered with rock crystal did 
duty as the pupil, and the glittering head of a pin behind sent out 
its sparkle to complete the illusion. The British Museum contains 
several specimens of this treatment,* though the eyes have un- 
fortunately fallen out, leaving the sockets bare: they remain in a 
remarkable statuette of Rameses II., cast in bronze, of the finest 
execution, preserved at Berlin. This mimicry of reality was, how- 
ever, obviously unsuitable to severer style. An artificial eye in a 
granite colossus would have been intolerable. And it was in these 
giant works that the Egyptian genius displayed itself most 
grandly. The conquerors of the world must needs tower high 
‘ above ordinary men; and the artists of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties expressed perhaps more than royal pride — the 
pride of the country in its kings’ achievements—in the aston- 
ishing productions which have not yet wholly yielded to the vul- 
gar attacks of invaders, or ‘‘ the unimaginable touch of time.” 
Amunoph III. set the example, by erecting near his palace at 
Thebes two lordly figures of himself on each side of the great royal 


* See, for instance, the statue of Sethi I. taken from the tombs of the 
kings. 
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street that ran down to the river. The annual overflow of the 
Nile has long since laid its gifts at their feet; the yellow sand on 
which they once stood is now covered with a thick deposit of black 
soil, and fields of wheat and beans spread over the wide area 
which was once gay with the gardens, the shops, the markets, the 
barracks, and villas, of the hundred-gated city. The elevation of 
the figures alone, which are seated in the attitude of legislation, 
is about fifty feet ; they were both originally monoliths, and they 
are placed upon pedestals still ten feet above the ground. The 
faces are unhappily too much defaced to permit their artistic merit 
to be realized, but the lonely grandeur of their repose harmonizes 
strangely with the serene peace of the quiet valley and the azure 
sky. They were, however, exceeded in size by the colossal statue 
of Rameses II., which that prince set up in the court of his own 
palace temple. This vast mass of granite, the largest statue in 
Egypt, upwards of sixty feet in height, and some eight hundred and 
eighty tons in weight, was brought from the quarries of Syene, a 
distance of nearly one hundred and fifty miles. It lies now shat- 
tered on the ground; the face has been sawn into millstones; the 
legs and arms are shivered into fragments. Other statues of the 
same king have fortunately escaped the whole severity of this fate 
and still exhibit to us the perfection of Egyptian art at this period. — 
The beautiful colossus at Memphis, wrought with such exquisite 
sharpness out of the hardest siliceous limestone, and the noble 
figures which guard the rock-cut temples at Ipsamboul, are 
marked by that simplicity and sense of restrained power which 
distingaish its classic days. The mastery of a complicated organ- 
ization in which each one fills his appointed place, the royal power 
based on respect for law by which alone a monarchy three or four 
millenniums old could be sustained while the king and his seven 
hundred thousand warriors were absent for years together on 
foreign expeditions, the justice and beneficence which were uni- 
versally recognised as religious duties, — are expressed with con- 
summate force and dignity. They realize precisely the aim of the 
later Greek spirit : — 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power ; 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 


At the Time of the Exodus. 


Acting the law we live by without fear, 
And, because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


But in this, as in many other things, was not the priest of Sais 
right when he said to Solon, “*O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are 
but children” ? 

Decoration, painting, and sculpture were all, however, made 
subservient to architecture. From the earliest times to the latest 
the Egyptians possessed a complete command of technical con- 
struction. The interior chambers of the pyramids are floored and 
roofed and walled with solid blocks of granite squared, polished, 
and put together without mortar, so close that even a penknife 
cannot be inserted between them. In the decadence of art under 
the Roman empire, four thousand years later, this precision was 
still maintained, and the halls and corridors of the temple at Den- 
derah, which bears the names of Tiberius and Nero, exhibit the 
same peculiar skill. But in the interval the art of architecture 
had arisen, and it culminated in the magnificent structures of the 
fourteenth century. Almostall the Egyptian orders, of which all 
before have been copied elsewhere, were then in existence. The 
proto-Doric appeared under the twelfth dynasty, and the most 
splendid examples of the bell-shaped capital which subsequently 
developed into the Corinthian, present themselves at Karnak in 
the nineteenth. The conquests of Sethi I. and of Rameses II. 
enabled these princes to indulge to the utmost their building pro- 
pensities. ‘The name of Rameses II. is probably connected with 
more great monuments than that of any other sovereign in the 
world. From Tanis in the north to Ipsamboul in the south, at 
Heliopolis, at Memphis, at Abydos, he dedicated temples to his 
protecting deities. But it is at Thebes that his father and himself 
have left their proudest memorials. On the western bank of the 
Nile stands the palace temple of Goorna, begun by Sethi I. and 
completed by his son, and the Ramesseum, which is perhaps the 
most beautiful in its proportions and the most elegant in its com- 
binations of all the temples of this era. These, however, are far 
surpassed in size and grandeur by the edifices erected on the op- 
posite side. Leaving the colonnades and gateways, the obelisks 
and statues added by Rameses II. to the sanctuary at Luxor, 
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drop down the river till you are abreast of the immense pylon 
which forms the majestic entrance to the palace temple of Karnak. 
With its huge breadth (three hundred and seventy feet), and its 
truncated pyramidal towers, which stood above the plain one hun- 
dred and forty feet, it resembles one of the solitary masses into 
which the limestone hills which bound the valley have here and 
there been broken at the opening of some defile. A massive gate- 
way leads into the spacious court (two hundred and seventy-five 
feet by three hundred and twenty-nine), flanked on either side by 
covered corridors fifty feet in height, and originally traversed by a 
central colonnade, of which, alas, only one solitary pillar still re- 
mains. This was the grand approach erected by Rameses II. to 
complete the work of his father Sethi, the great hall of columns. 
Ascend a low flight of steps, pass beneath a second propylon un- 
der a gateway whose lintel stone measures more than forty feet in 
length, and stand in the central avenue of this extraordinary 
building. Gradually the bewildered imagination restores its pris- 
tine arrangements. Enormous columns rise on either hand, of 
gigantic girth, their stiffness broken by the gentle curves with 
which they spring from the ground, and the beautiful bell-like 
forms into which their capitals expand. Through the bars of the 
clerestory windows, at a height of more than seventy feet, stream 
long shafts of sunshine, bringing out into sharp relief the solemn 
figures of gods and kings which tell their history on these mighty 
piers. Across *the deep blue ceiling spread outstretched wings, 
pair after pair, the symbols of divine protection. Parallel with 
the main colonnade are sixteen aisles, eight upon each side, 
divided by rows of pillars somewhat less massive. They carry the 
eye through their dim mazes peopled with lordly forms, until the 
light fades away into mysterious obscurity, and bears into the dark- 
ness suggestions of immense vistas still beyond. This vast hall 
contains one hundred and thirty-four columns, and is large enough 
to hold a church of the size of Notre Dame of Paris, and have 
room to spare. Include the two great pylons which guard it at 
each end, and its area, comprising eighty-eight thousand square 
feet, will exceed that of Cologne, the greatest of all the cathedrals 
of the North.* Beyond the hall are further courts and colonnades 


* Fergusson’s Hand Book of Architecture, p. 232. 
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of a somewhat older date, belonging to the eighteenth dynasty : 
they extended the length of the whole temple to upwards of eleven 
hundred feet. Among these we will not linger even to observe 
one of the splendid obelisks of princess Hatasu, daughter of Thoth- 
mes I., who acted as regent during the minority of her brother, 
Thothmes III. A monolith, and ninety feet in length, it is prob- 
ably the longest, though by no means the weightiest piece of stone 
anywhere employed for architectural purposes. Consider only 
this hall, this court, these gateways. These solid columns, thirty- 
six feet in circumference, might seem firm as Atlas itself. But 
their doom has been pronounced: they are being slowly sapped, 
and some of them already lie, like rows of giant cheeses, on the 
ground. Is it an enemy that has done this? It is no enemy, 
truly, but a friend. Century after century the rising Nile has ap- 
proached the gentle eminence on which they stand, and now it 
annually floods the vast area, but there at least it brings no bless- 
ing but a curse. In the gallery of Munich there is a statue of an 
Egyptian priest, covered in front and rear with a long inscription. 
It is the statue of Bak-en-Khonsu, the principal architect of Sethi 
and Rameses. In language of which modesty is certainly not the 
chief feature, he relates the stages of his career from the time 
when * he ‘‘ passed four years in the condition of an intelligent 
child,’’ and describes the works which he constructed. “I am the 
servant who does honor to his master, proclaims just appreciation, 
rests upon truth, detests evil, and unfolds the doctrine of his god. 
O all men, who appreciate in their heart the things that are upon 
the earth, coming after me for millions and millions of years, after 
old age and decay, may their heart be satisfied by contemplating 
my dignities.’’ Alas, the obelisks which he erected, ‘“ whose 
summits,”’ he says, “almost pierced the vault of heaven,” are laid 
low: the ‘‘ very, very large colonnades” which he designed are 
overthrown. By what irony has fate made the sacred river 
which created Egypt the very instrument of the downfall of its 
proudest structures, and fulfilled the aspirations of their architect 
by transporting his funeral monument to be stared at by careless 
visitors in a European museum ? 


* See the essay of M, Devéria in the Rev. Archéol., 1862, yol. vi, p. 
* 101 sqq. 
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The palace which Rameses erected for himself, known now as 
the Ramesseum, is by no means on so large a scale as the great 
buildings of Karnak, but in addition to its singular beauty it pos- 
sesses a distinct interest of its own. Its principal hall leads to an 
inner chamber, of which the ceiling is covered with mysterious 
pictures of astronomical events. Upon the walls stand the king 
and queen, fed by Osiris from a huge Persea, the tree of life. 
This was the royal library. If the Ramesseum be the edifice 
which Diodorus Siculus describes as the tomb of Osymandys, over 
the doorway of this chamber was the profound inscription which 
he renders Jamsiov woyj¢. Upon one side is sculptured a figure 
of Thoth, the divine author of letters, whose attendant bears a 
huge eye ; upon the other is Saph, with the august title of “‘ Lady 
of letters, and President of the hall of books,’’ followed by an at- 
tendant carrying a mighty ear. These were the patrons of his- 
tory and science, and the eye and ear were emblems of that ob- 
servation which must ever be the method of knowledge. That 
the dimensions of Rameses’ library were small need not surprise 
us, for the walls of his temple were in themselves a library. 
Acres of mural literature cover the temples and the tombs, statues 
contain autobiographies, and coffins bear religious treatises and 
prayers. The archives of the nation were not buried in obscure 
record offices, to be covered with antique dust: they were boldly 
inscribed on the walls of edifices that were intended to last for 
“millions and millions of years.’’ Long lists of monarchs, of 
wars, of conquests, of tributes, treaties with vanquished races, 
lyrics describing the royal victories, epics relating the deeds of 
prowess of the hero king, dedications of offerings and colloquies 
with the gods, were carved in the sunshine on imperishable stone. 
And hidden away from the light of day, sealed up in unbroken 
silence in the heart of the hills, upon long corridors and vaulted 
halls, was the solemn story of the trials and triumphs of the soul, 
a true ‘‘ pilgrim’s progress,” * but in the other world, and not in 
this. Nevertheless, beside the vast remains thus preserved to us, 
the scribe as well as the sculptor was kept busily at work. Maul- 
titudes of papyri, whether in the hieroglyphic or the hieratic char- 


* So Dean Stanley has somewhere happily designated it. 
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acter, abound in the museums of Europe. Like Egyptian art, 
Egyptian literature was indigenous. Those who reflected on its 
beginning found themselves unable to grasp the notion of absolutely 
inventing the subtle connection between signs and ideas, and they 
accordingly referred it to some higher source. Music was cer- 
tainly a “ heavenly maid,” Isis with her harmonies was rightly 
named sister of Osiris, lord of justice and truth; and letters could 
have had no other origin. Be that as it may, the hieroglyphic 
mode of writing was completely developed at the beginning of 
Egyptian history, and her literary activity commenced almost with 
her first days. The builder of the great pyramid of Ghizeh was 
reputed to have written a treatise on medicine, and other royal 
authors followed with works on manners and morals. The literary 
remains of the fourteenth century are peculiarly abundant, yet 
they are obviously but an insignificant part of the whole productions 
of the era. They comprise pieces of the most various merit and 
interest ; public documents and private memoranda: poems, ro- 
mances, and travels; calendars of propitious and unpropitious 
days; works on mensuration, magic, and astrology; correspon- 
dence between the members of the colleges of the scribes, be- 
tween land-owners and their bailiffs about the management and 
crops of their estates, between court-officers respecting the ar- 
rangements of the royal journeys ; lists of wines in King Sethi’s 
cellars; orders for the repair of vessels, and the transport of 
merchandize ; records of judicial proceedings; hymns, prayers, 
and the vast literature consecrated to the next life. 

The literary form of these productions is for the most part ex- 
ceedingly simple. Of all artistic qualities, massiveness and solid- 
ity are precisely those which are least capable of expression in 
literature. In the poem of Pentaour, for instance, which relates 
a warlike exploit of Rameses the Great in one of his early cam- 
paigns, the attempt to produce effect by absurd exaggeration ruins 
all. Asin the battle-pieces the hero king is intended to awe he- 
holders by being four times the size of any one else, so in the poem 
the multiplication of his adversaries is an easy way of adding lustre 
to his fame. Rameses is advancing through Hollow-Syria, when 
he is suddenly beset by the Chetas who were lying in ambush for 
him. His body-guard gives way, and he is left alone with no help 

3 : 
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but his famous horse, “ Victory in Thebes,” in the presence of 
two thousand five hundred chariots, each of which bears three men. 
In his distress he cries to Ammon, “‘ What art thou, my father 
Ammon? What father denies his son? For have I done aught 
without thee?’’ At this appeal Ammon comes to his aid, and 
Rameses rushes against the chariots of the enemy. “ Then were 
they overthrown before my steed, not one of them found his hand 
to fight, their heart shrank within them; their hands all dropt, 
they knew not how to shoot; they found no heart to grasp the 
spear; I made them fall into the water as fall crocodiles; they 
tumbled headlong one over another, I slew them: my pleasure 
was that none of them should look behind him, nor any return.”’ 
Strong in the conviction that “ Ammon brings very low them who 
know not God,’”’ he encourages his trembling squire, and after the 
‘sixth onslaught, prevails over his enemies so that none escaped. 
Subsequently his troops come up, and extol the monarch’s prow- 
ess. But he indignantly replies, ‘‘ Not well done of you, your 
leaving me alone amid the foe; there came no chiefs, officer or 
captain of Host to aid me. I fought, repelling millions of tribes 
all alone. ‘ Victory in Thebes’ and Nehraghruta (my horses), 
they are all I found to succor me. . . . I will that they shall eat 
corn before Ra daily when I am in my royal palace.’’ The next 
day the battle is renewed, and Rameses again performs prodigies 
of valor, until at length the Cheta chief sends a herald bearing a 
scroll containing his submission: ‘* Thy strength weighs heavy on 
Chetaland ; is it good to kill thy servants? Thou exercisest thy 
might upon them; art thou not softened? Thou camest yester- 
day and slewest 100,000 of them [#.e., an infinite number] ; again 
thou art come to-day ; do not continue the massacre. . . . We are 
prostrate on the earth, ready to execute thy orders; QO, valiant 
king! flower of warriors! give us the breath of our lives.’’ In 
the end, Rameses concludes a peace, and returns in triumph to his 
own land.* The whole poem, which exists in a papyrus in the 
British Museum, and is also inscribed on the walls of the Rames- 
seum and of the temple at Ipsamboul, is scarcely as long as a 


* See Prof. Lushington’s version in Records of the Past, vol. ii., p. 65, 
and compare M. de Rougé’s translation. 
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book of the Iliad, and is far removed from the true grandeur of 
epic style by the fabulous achievements which it attributes to the 
great king. That the author’s literary efforts met with approval 
is evident from the care which was taken to preserve them; but 
he apparently grew tired of the perfumed atmosphere of the 
court, for he withdrew from it (it would seem, if the following 
letter may be trusted,) to live the retired life of a country gentle- 
man. To this change, a letter from his friend, Amenenha, the 
keeper of the royal archives, thus alludes: “I am told that you 
have abandoned letters, that you are become strange to the prac- 
tice of elocution, that you bestow your attention on country 
labors, and turn your back on sacred science. Consider! You 
have not represented to yourself the condition of the cultivator. 
Before he reaps, the insects carry away a portion of the corn ; the 
animals eat what is left; multitudes of rats are in the field; the 
locusts fall, the beasts consume it, the sparrows steal. If the 
cultivator neglects what remains in his fields, robbers carry it off; 
his iron tools wear out ; his horse dies in drawing the plough. The 
scribe arrives at the station to collect the taxes; he has with him 
agents carrying slaves; negroes, bearing palm-branches. They 
say, ‘Give us some corn,’ and it is impossible to drive them away. 
He is bound and sent to work on the canal; they treat him with 
violence ; his wife is bound in his presence, his children are 
stripped: As to his neighbors they are far away, and are 
engaged with their own business. The occupation of the scribe 
surpasses every other kind of labor. He does not regard letters 
as a toil. No taxes are imposed on him.”* In which latter 
respect the position of the scribe has altered for the worse at the 
present day. 

Besides correspondence, however, the Egyptians initiated an- 
other branch of literature which was obviously closely connected 
with the great conquering expeditions of the sovereigns of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, namely, travels, The Brit- 
ish Museum contains a papyrus relating the journey of an Egyp- 
tian officer of the fourteenth century in Syria, Phcenicia and 
Palestine. The perils of the journey are described with consider- 


* See Mr. Goodwin’s version in the Rev. Archeol., 1861, vol. iy., p. 136. 
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able humor, whichis unconsciously heightened by the mode of 
narration, in which another person relates the traveller’s adven- 
tures, in the form of an address to himself. ‘Thou seest a 
Mohar’s trials. Thy car is placed in thy hand: thy strength fails. 
Thou arrivest at night; all thy limbs are knocked up; thy bones 
are broken ; thou fallest asleep from excess of somnolence; thou 
wakest up, —’tis the hour when sad night begins; thou art abso- 
lutely alone. Comes there not a thief to rob the things left aside ; 
he enters the stable ; the horses are agitated ; the thief goes back 
in the night carrying away thy clothes. Thy servant awakes in 
the night; he perceives the thief’s actions; he takes away the 
rest; he goes among the bad ones, and joins the tribes of the 
Shasous [Bedaween], and transforms himself into an Asiatic.’ 
The steep hills of Syria presented difficulties to which the drivers 
of the valley of the Nile were not accustomed, and an amusing 
passage relates the descent of the traveller into a deep ravine, in 
the course of which his chariot comes to pieces. 

“Thy soul places itself in thy hand; thy way is full of rocks 
and rolling stones — no practicable passage ; the road is obstructed 
by hollies, nopals, aloes and bushes called ‘dogwolf’s shoes.’ On 
one side is the precipice; on the other rises the vertical wall of 
the mountain. Thou must advance going down. Thy car strikes 
the wall, and the horses are startled by the rebound; they stop at 
the bottom of the harness ; thy reins are precipitated and left be- 
hind ; all fall down; thou passest on. The horses break the pole 
and move it out of the path; you cannot think of refastening 
them,— cannot repair them. The seats are precipitated from 
their places; the horses refuse to be loaded with them. Thy 
heart fails thee ; thou beginnest to reel; the sky is clear; thirst 
torments thee; the enemy is behind thee; thou beginnest to 
quake ; a thorny bush hinders thee; thou placest it aside; the 
horses wound themselves. At this moment thou art stretched flat, 
and beholdest the sad satisfaction of thy state.” * 

That these Syrian expeditions were by no means always popu- 
lar the following fragment on the fatigues of the profession of 


* From the version by M. M. Chabas & Goodwin in Records of the 
Past, vol. ii., p. 109, sqq. 
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arms under the nineteenth dynasty will abundantly prove. The 
parallelism which connects its lines recalls the structure of the © 
Hebrew verse. 


“I wish to depict to you the numberless troubles of an unfortunate 
officer of infantry. 


While still a youth he is entirely shut up in a barrack ; 


A tight suit of armor encases his body, the peak of his helmet comes 
over his eyes ; : 


The visor is over his eyebrows, so that his head is protected from 
wounds. 

He is wrapped up like a papyrus roll, and can hardly move his limbs 
in fight. 

Shall I tell you of his expeditions in Syria, his marches in far distant 
lands ? 


He is obliged to carry water on his shoulder, as an ass bears its 
burden ; 


His back is bent like that of a beast of burden; his backbone is 
bowed. : 

When he has quenched his thirst with a drink of bad water, he is 
obliged to mount guard for the night. 

If he meets the enemy, he is like a bird in a net ; his limbs have no 
strength left. 


When he returns to Egypt, he is like a piece of worm-eaten wood. 
If he is too ill to stand, they put him on the back of an ass; 
His baggage is plundered by robbers, and his servant deserts him.” * 


The simplicity of structure of the Egyptian language prevented 
the development of anything like style. Composition consisted of 
little more than placing independent sentences side by side. To 
draw out a sequence of thought, or state a metaphysical argument, 
was impossible. The total want of flexibility in their instrument 
rendered the writers who wielded it incapable of ever rising to epic 
elevation ; but it was not so ill adapted for lyric utterance, in which 
it could forcibly express a certain intensity, and, as the passage 
last quoted shows, it could also lend itself a certain grim humor. 
Indeed, the definiteness of Egyptian society, and the rigid con- 
ceptions embodied in its art, were not after all incompatible with 
some elasticity of imagination. The same papyrus which illus- 
trates the campaign of the cats and rats contains other pictures, 


* Ancient History of the East, by Lenormant & Chevalier. Vol. i., p. 
315. 
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displaying no small sense of fun. A fox is overthrown and laid 
‘upon his back by a troop of geese; a bird laboriously climbs a 
ladder to visit a hippopotamus who resides in a tree; and four 
animals are engaged in a musical performance, the quartette 
consisting of a donkey playing the harp, a lion sweeping the lyre, 
an ape fingering a double pipe, and a crocodile, seated on its tail, 
striking a guitar slung round its neck. These animals, and many 
others, occur again and again in the fables of A’sop, whose origin, 
like that of the well-known Irish bull, pronounced by Horace 
Walpole to be the best he ever heard, — namely, the story of the 
man who said, “I would have been a very handsome man, but 
they changed me in my cradle,”—can be traced apparently to 
the banks of the Nile.* There, too, does the fairy tale for the 
first time appear, with all its machinery complete ; the childless 
king to whom a son is at last granted; the destiny pronounced 
over the cradle of the babe by the seven Hathors who attended 
like fairy godmothers at the birth of children ; the doom that he 
should die either by a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog; the seclu- 
sion by which his father endeavored to secure the young prince’s 
safety ; his escape, when he reaches manhood, to see the world ; 
the adventure by which he wins his bride, — a princess shut up in 
a tower by her father, with the declaration that whoever should 
scale the window of his daughter’s chamber should receive her to 
wife ; the stratagems by which the royal pair endeavor to elude 
the fate which ever overhangs the prince, —do we not recognize 
them all with a touch of surprise that they should be as old as the 
classic days of the Thothmes’ and Ramesside, and, indeed, how 
much older we cannot tell. Happy are they in their youth; they 
know not what lies before them ; could they only see their future, 
might they not feel a little weary at having to play the same part 
so long and so often? The tale of “The Doomed Prince,” ¢ 
however, is not the only maerchen of this period that has come 
down to us. The British Museum, so rich in papyri, contains 


* See an essay by M. Zundel in the Rev. Archéol., 1861, vol. iii., pp. 
355, sqq., and a lecture by Wendell Phillips, entitled, Zhe Lost Arts, 
published by the New York Tribune. 

+ See Mr. Goodwin’s version in Records of the Past, vol. ii., p. 153, 
sqq- 
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also the “ Story of the Two Brothers,’ composed by Anna for the 
young King Sethi II., grandson of Rameses the Great.* The 
strong moral element in this story is an interesting manifestation 
of the growing vigor of moral and religious ideas to which the 
hymns and prayers of this period bear such remarkable witness. 
When the younger brother flees from the elder, whose wrath is 
excited against him by a false accusation, he appeals for aid to 
Horus, the sun-god of the two horizons, “‘My good lord, it is 
thou who distinguishest wrong from right.’’ The cry of injured 
innocence is heard at once, and the god responds by suddenly 
creating a river full of crocodiles between the elder brother and 
his intended victim, and this effectually bars all pursuit. In the 
end, of course, persecuted virtue is vindicated, as the Egyptian 
notions of justice required. This tale was originally designed for 
the entertainment and instruction of royalty, but the ability to 
read was by no means confined either to the professional scribes, 
or to the king and the great functionaries of state. The thou- 
sands and thousands of tablets which are covered with hieroglyphic 
character, from the costly funeral monument to the simple stone 
which the poor man laid upon his grave, the numerous inscrip- 
tions in which the deceased addresses himself to the passer-by, 
plainly show that education was not the monopoly of the priestly 
class, but was very widely diffused. On this head, indeed, a 
remark of the Athenian stranger who felt such admiration for the 
wise foresight which he supposed to guide Egyptian arts may be 
worth quoting: “ All freemen,” he says, at a later stage in the 
same dialogue of the ‘* Laws,” “should learn as much of these 
various disciplines as every child in Egypt is taught when he 
learns his alphabet. In that country systems of calculation have 
actually been invented for the use of children, which they learn 
as a pleasure and amusement. They have to distribute apples and 
garlands, adapting the same number either to a larger or a less 
number of persons. . . . Another mode of amusing them is by 
taking vessels of gold and brass and silver and the like and min- 


* This story has been a favorite subject of study by Egyptologists. It 
has been translated by De Rougé, Brugsch, and others. An English 
version by M. Le Page Renouf is published in Records of the Past, vol. 
ii., p. 139, $qq- 
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gling them, or distributing without mingling; and in this way, in 
the management of a household, they make people more useful to 
themselves and more wide awake; and again, in measurements of 
things which have length and breadth and depth they free us 
from that ludicrous and disgraceful ignorance of all these things 
which is natural to man.”* The young student, however, on 
passing out of what Bak-en-Khonsu described as “ the condition 
of an intelligent child,” required something more than this flowery 
discipline. He was conducted through a regular mathematical 
training, and of the treatises employed for this purpose a papyrus 
in the British Museum, deciphered by Dr. Birch,} may serve as 
an example. It is itself not older than the twentieth dynasty at 
the outside ; but it only professes to be a copy of a work then in 
existence, and we may assume therefore with much probability 
that it represents the text-books in geometry employed in the 
fourteenth century. It contains a variety of propositions by 
which the areas of a square, a triangle, an irregular four-sided 
figure, and a circle, may be determined. It then advances to the 
method of finding the solid contents of a pyramid of given base 
and altitude; and it concludes with what must be regarded per- 
haps as the first historic attempt to solve the most venerable para- 
dox in the world, namely, the squaring of the circle. 

Of all the literary remains of this period, however, the most in- 
teresting are the hymns, prayers, and confessions, which occur in 
such abundance. In the history of Egyptian religion and my- 
thology, the age of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties formed 
a most important era. The impulse to national unity which suc- 
ceeded the expulsion of the Hyksos seems to have acted on the 
noblest minds of the country to produce a most refined and spirit- 
ual monotheism. One by one the different cycles of gods whose 
worship was established at the great centres of antiquity, at Aby- 
dos, at Heliopolis, at Memphis, at Thebes, were brought into union 
beneath the One Supreme.f{ Each of these separate theologies 


* Laws, vii. 819, Jowett’s Dialogues, &c., iv., p. 332 sq. 

+ Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache, &c., 1868, p. 108. 

See Dr. Tiele’s Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egyptische en 
Mesopotamische Godsdiensten, p. 184, sqq- 
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had arisen, like so many others, out of solar myths, and they 
were therefore the more readily blended under the worship of 
Ammon Ra. Egyptian nature supplied but few objects to be 
either the scene of the divine presence, or the instruments of the 
divine power. They had no limpid springs or shady grottos 
where the nymphs could sport, no woods to be the haunt of 
satyrs, no glades of oak peopled with laughing dryads, no level 
turf on which the elves might dance without wounding a flower, 
no mountains whose cavernous recesses were the hiding-place of 
gnomes. They had nothing but the sun, the river, and the desert. 
The sun and the river were their allies and friends, the desert was 
their natural enemy. The sun, therefore, beneath which their 
crops ripened three or even four times in the year, was the sym- 
bol of the source of life, the sublime image of the all-pervading - 
presence. ‘ Amon,” said the stately verses of their hymns, “ is 
one in himself, Sole who produces all,’ he is “the Ancient of 
heaven, the Oldest of the Earth,’’ “ the Lord of time and Author 
of eternity.’’ He is “ the Causer of pleasure and light,” “ Maker 
of grass for the cattle and fruitful trees for man, causing the fish 
to live in the river and the birds to fill the air, . . . lying awake 
while all men sleep to seek out the good of his creatures.’ In 
language which still further recalls the style of the Hebrew 
Psalms, he is described as “listening to the poor who is in dis- 
tress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him; deliverer of the 
timid man from the violent: judging the poor, the poor and the 
oppressed :’’ and he is addressed as the ‘‘ Lord of wisdom whose 
precepts are wise, Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live.’ * ‘To him, therefore, the sovereign of righteousness, 
the needy had recourse, confident in his impartiality, as a prayer 
in a papyrus of Boulogne, dated in the reign of Menephtah I., son 
of Rameses the Great, touchingly proves. O Ammon Ra, who 
art the first who hast reigned, God of the first time, protector of 
the wretched, thou who dost not speak to him who makes justice 
incline, thou who dost not consider promises to decide. Ammon 


* See the beautiful hymn translated by M. Grébant, Rev. Archéol, 
Juin, 1873, and also by Mr. Goodwin, Records of the Past, vol. ii. p. 
129, sq. 
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Ra says what is in the bottom of the heart; he marks out the 
guilty, and he is destined for the abode of fire, the just, and 
he is set on the right hand.” * The Egyptian religion, then, was 
no common polytheism: the crowd of gods who filled the halls of 
the temples were the creations of the Supreme Being, the instru- 
ments to work his will. It was, moreover, animated by the loftiest 
and most ardent moral féeling, which demanded another life to be 
the development and completion of the present. Three great 
realms composed the Egyptian cosmos, heaven, the earth, and the 
underworld. Above the sky in which the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the fixed stars paced their daily round, was the abode 
of the invisible king. By the word of his mouth were the gods 
made: out of his eyes, the sources of light and truth, came the 
spirits of men. These were in their turn united by means of an 
organic soul or vital principle, with the material elements of the 
earth, out of which the human body was composed. This union 
was analogous to the relation between the vovg, the wvy7, and the 
capa, Of the Platonic philosophy. It was the condition of man’s 
existence in this world, and his existence hereafter depended 
on its restoration in a higher form after the judgment in the 
next. If he proved unworthy, his soul (in which his individu- 
ality resided) would be destroyed; no new habitation would 
be formed for him; and his impersonal intelligence would 
remain blended with the Supreme Being to whom it had re- 
turned on his death. From his station on the earth man be- 
held the sun rise in the east and set in the west with unvarying 
regularity. These “ two horizons” were the marks of his course 
by day. But where did he go in the interval? Clearly, as he 
passed beneath the earth he shed by night the same illumination 
on the underworld which by day he bestowed upon this. There, 
then, was the abode of the dead, who, however, were not dead, 
but “lived unto God.’’ “ Nothing dies,” says Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and in this respect it cannot be doubted that his mystic 
work faithfully reflected the spirit of the older philosophies, “ but 
that which is composite is divided. This division is not death, it 
is the dissolution of a combination, but the end of this analysis is 


* Chabas, Mélanges Egypiol. 3me ser., vol. ii., 1873, p. 145. 
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not destruction, it is renewal.””* The life of man,was assimilated 
in this respect to the sun’s course, and the Egyptian was as cer- 
tain that he would exist in another world after death as he was 
that the sun which had set in the west would reappear next morn- 
ing in the east. To this feeling the opening verses of a hymn of 
the nineteenth dynasty gives elevated expression. It is addressed 
to Atum, the setting sun : — 


“ Hail to thee, O Sun, Creator of all men, 
Atum Horus, God of the two horizons, 
Thou, God, the single and only true life, 
Who dostdbring forth everything that exists, and call every crea- 
ture into being, 
Both beast and man. 
In his eye [that is the solar disc] doth he reveal himself visibly, 
The Lord of heaven, the Lord of earthly worlds, 
The Creator of all things in the height and in the depth, 
The Lord of the universe, the bringer forth of all gods, 
The God self-creating, 
The Almighty, creating from everlasting. 
Thee, O Atum, thee do all gods glorify, 
As him who created the souls of pure men, 
As the Lord of the palm, a being full of love, 
Who streams forth life over the children of men, 
I praise thee in the evening of my life, 
Whilst thou descendest, and I descend with thee, 
To the new life.” ¢ 


This new life is commenced in the world below, under the sover- 
eignty of the Universal Lord, there known under the title of 
Osiris, whose material manifestation is still the sun, and whose 
moral manifestation is goodness. This was the scene of the 
divine awards upon the deeds done in the body; here were pen- 
alties for the guilty and recompense for the just. To this mystery 
the Egyptians consecrated a whole book, which bore the remark- 
able title of the “‘ Book of the Resurrection,’’ or the ‘‘ Book of 
the Manifestation to Light.” Of the one hundred and sixty-five 
chapters which compose this book in its completest form, some had 


* Hermes Trismégiste, traduction compléte par Louis Ménard, p. 89 cf. 
p. 76, and other passages. 

t From a version by Dr. Brugsch, “Egyptische Doodemvereld,” in the 
Bibliotheck van Moderne Theologie, 1870, Erste Deel. p. 83 sq. 
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‘ been in existence for centuries before the age of the Ramesside, 
others appear to have grown up in succeeding centuries. The 
rituals of the fourteenth century vary somewhat in their con- 
tents,* but they all agree in their representations of the trials 
through which the soul had to pass before he reached the great 
“Hall of Double Justice”? — justice, that is, to the wicked as to 
the good, as they enumerate in identical terms the conditions 
upon which the award is made; and they reproduce the principal 
features of the judgment scene in essentially the same way. En- 
tering this solemn court, the soul is confronted with the forty-two 
assessors of the Supreme Judge. They wear upbn their heads 
the ostrich plume, the emblem of truth, and in their hands they 
bear the knife, the instrument of execution. Before these myste- 
rious forms the soul begins its pleading: ¢ “ O ye lords of truth, 
let me know ye, I have brought ye truth, rub ye away my faults.” 
This invocation is followed by a series of declarations, one being 
addressed to each assessor in turn: “I have not privily done evil 
against mankind. I have not told falsehoods in the tribunal of 
truth. I have not made the laboring man do more than his 
task daily. I have not been idle. I have not calumniated the 
slave to his master. I have not murdered. I have not given 
orders to smite a person privily. I have not stolen. I have not 
done fraud to men. I have not robbed the streams. I have not 
defiled the river... . Iam pure, I am pure.” From these 
forty-two assessors, the soul is led forward by their president, 
Thmei, the Greak Themis, the goddess of justice. The legends 
generally attached to her figure describe her as “ Thmei who re- 
sides in Amenti, where she weighs hearts in the balance, no 
wicked one escapes her.”’ Over the balance presides a baboon, 
symbol of one of the ministers of Thoth: his two names, Api, 
“number,” and “ Hap,” “ judgment” indicate his functions as 
its guardian. One scale, placed in charge of the hawk-headed 
Horus, contains a miniature image of Thmei, bearing in her hand 


* An excellent description of funeral papyri of this class is given by 
M. De Véria in his Catalogue des Manuscrits Egyptiens conservés au 
Musée Egyptien du Louvre. ; 

+ The quotations are made from Dr. Birch’s translation in the fifth 
volume of Zgvpi’s Place in Universal History. 
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the cruz ansata, the emblem of eternal life: the other scale is 
watched by Anubis, and holds a clay vessel whose fragile nature 
does but typify the frailty of the heart within. The result is re- 
corded by Thoth, the inventor of letters, and the secretary of the 
gods. The wickedare carried away bound to the chastisement which 
they have merited. They are thrust into dungeons Dantesque in 
their horror, whose floor is of flaming water, whose walls are of 
living serpents, whose ceiling shoots down fire. Here is the place 
of doom for those ‘‘ who have not known Ra upon earth.’”’ In 
the solemn language of the legend on the sarcophagus of Sethi I.* 
they hear their condemnation to destruction. “The evil acts 
which you have committed are smitten in the Great Hall. Your 
bodies are smitten by the extinction of your Ba-u (the organic 
soul or vital principle), which exist no more. No more shall ye 
see Ra in his forms when he issues from his mysterious abode. 
O Ra, adoration to Thee! thy enemies are in the abode of annihi- 
lation.” For the good, however, a happier lot is reserved. When 
the scrutiny is over, he is dismissed with these words: “ Let the 
justified go. Ye know he is without fault, without evil, without 
crime. Do not torture, do not anything against him. He has 
given meat to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothing to the 
naked; he is pure.’’? A new heart is then bestowed upon him, 
and he is led to the gateway of the sanctuary of Osiris. As he at- 
tains his goal a last attempt is made to arrest his progress by the 
sill and the lintel, the lock and the panels, of this gate of heaven, 
which demand in turn the utterance of their mystic names, before 
they will allow him to pass through. But he has been provided 
with the knowledge which will satisfy their claims, and he is ac- 
cordingly permitted to enter. There he stands before the pres- 
ence of Osiris to whom he does homage as “ the Great Being, 
Lord of life, Great God, Eternal Ruler, King forever.” This is 
the era of his second birth. His soul commences to weave for 
itself a new habitation which shall be in the spiritual world that 


* This well-known sarcophagus is preserved in Sir John Soané’s 
Museum. It has been figured and described by Messrs. Bonomi and S. 
Sharp, and in the Rev. Archéol, 1870, 21me vol., p. 285, sqq. M. Pier- 
ret has published a translation of some of the inscriptions. 
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which his body was upon the earth. For it was confidently ex- 
pected that — 


“ Eternal form would still divide 
The Eternal soul from all beside.” 


and it was to assist these evolutions that the Great God, still sym- 
bolized by the sun, was described as passing through the various 
regions of the underworld. There he put the dead to judgment: 
there he made new abodes for the souls of the justified into which 
he breathed once more that divine intelligence which had in the 
meantime ascended to its native seats in heaven. In this fresh 
life, among the company of the justified in the plains of Amenti, 
“they that have known God on earth”? shall need no more 
meat and drink, for, it is said in one of the legends of the sarcoph- 
agus of Sethi I., “they shall be nurtured on the word of God.” 
For them a bright destiny was in store which is thus described in 
the hymn already quoted : — 


“ They that abide in the west are full of delight : 
Grant that my spirit may one day abide with them, 
That upon me the light may arise, 
That I may behold the sun with them, 
Who in glory and perfection are set down in the west before the God 
Who createth everything that is noble and good.” 


Here we must leave this elaborate scheme of philosophy, moral- 
ity, and religion. May we not say, as we look back upon its im- 
memorial antiquity, and trace its connection with much of our own 
thought, that in the larger consciousness of the race it occupies 
the place of — 

“ Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence.” 
J. EstLIn CARPENTER. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE CHURCHES IN GALATIA. 


Tue author of that ingenious but fallacious book, “The Keys 
of the Creeds,’’ suggests that one of the next attempts of the 
new Criticism may well be directed against the life of Paul. He 
must pass from the real into the ideal, with great gain to religion, 
the writer thinks, because nothing is so unfavorable to the ends of 
the spirit as the discussions about persons and places and dates to 
which we are committed so long as we propose to be historical. 
We shall be eager to see what disposition will be made in this in- 
terest of the Letter to the Galatians which comes before us next 
in order amongst our original documents." It will not be denied, 
we suppose, that there have been some real things in the course of 
human life on earth, and amongst the rest some letters written by 
real men for real readers. Now if ever there was one such letter 
this would seem to be that one. The marks of reality are upon 
every line of it. The hand is the hand of one who in the stress 
of a most earnest life, and under the mastery of new and strong 
convictions, had a point to carry, a human constituency to fashion 
and hold, and a cause to promote upon which he has staked his 
all. You may question, if you will, whether the writer of 
this letter is truly presented in other writings of the New 
Testament, you may well insist that he shall be to us what we 
find him here, and that all other accounts of him must be squared 
to this ; but all the more shall we say, whatever else may be fancy, 
this is fact; here are mannerisms, subtilties, personalities, situa- 
tions, difficulties which shut out absolutely the supposition of 
forgery; it is just the book that would not have been devised, 
supposing the capacity for devising it had not been wanting, a 
book accordingly which the teachers of our religion in a subse- 
quent age were much concerned to tone down and explain away as 
scarcely to be reconciled with the type of Christianity in their 
time prevailing, or with the peculiar reverence which the church 
was beginning to feel for those who had been apostles and minis- 


* See first article in the August number of this review. 
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ters of the Word. Hence it has come about that with no better 
external testimony for its genuineness than that which is appealed 
to in support of several books, that are confessedly spurious, the 
Letter to the Galatians is unchallenged to this day even by the 
extremest criticism. Call him Saul or call him Paul, or give no 
name to him who wrote it, put the date a little earlier or a little 
later than has been customary, you have in this Epistle a bit of 
human history and a transcript of human thought and life. It 
tells us what Christianity was when it was just struggling out of — 
the “‘ Jew’s religion,”’ and depended under God chiefly upon one 
man, who in this little tract gives us an account of his birth into 
as well as of his labor and travail and exceeding gain in the 
new faith. 

But we are not arguing for the genuineness of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. How can we when there is no gainsayer? The most 
extreme critics are not yet prepared to work up a mythus of Paul 
so far as he comes into light in this letter. It is agreed on all 
hands that this writer is a real personage, and that the conditions 
under which he writes are real. There never has been, to our 
knowledge, any other suggestion, if we except the fancy of Origen 
and Chrysostom, that the scene which the letter describes between 
Peter and Paul was intended to be dramatic, and is to be under- 
stood only as a strong illustration of the contrasts of doctrine. 
It hardly need be said that this supposition has no historical sup- 
port whatever, but was altogether due to the difficulty which these 
fathers found in allowing that so serious a difference could ever 
have arisen between two so prominent teachers of our religion. 

As to the precise year we are not concerned. We will not 
even make any account of the help which may be afforded in this 
particular by the Book of Acts, and put this letter about five years 
after those to the Thessalonians. Let the Epistle speak for itself, 
and we shall need that much time to pass from what we have there 
to what we have here, and we shall say even so that the rapidly 
diverging tendencies in the new society proclaim it to have been a 
growing time. We wish to confine ourselves absolutely to this 
particular writing, to read it as if no other writing about our re- 
ligion had come down to us, and as if we were dependent upon 
tradition for all else. No matter now what is recorded in the 
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Gospel, or in the Book of Acts, or in any other Epistle. Let us 
shut ourselves up altogether with this little pamphlet, which, we 
will suppose, for the moment, alone of all that was written in the 
beginnings of the great movement, has escaped the tooth of time. 
Let us try to divest ourselves of all associations with the persons 
whose names appear upon the pages, and gather only from the 
document itself who they were, and what were their functions, 
and how they were related to the religion which so large a part of 
our world has so Jong cherished in name at least, and which many 
have found to be a great help and blessing. 

I. In general, then, let it be said, first, that the writer calls him- 
self Paul, and describes himself as an apostle, that is, one who is 
sent, one who, to use a phrase much worn and by lips so often 
careless that unfortunately it sounds like cant, has a mission in 
the world. As to this mission he makes haste to tell us that it is 
not of men, neither by man, that it has not been imposed upon 
him by or even through any human authority, that it comes di- 
rectly from Jesus the Anointed, and God the Father, who raised 
him from the dead ; that in this writing certain brethren join him, 
and that it is addressed to churches or religious assemblies in © 
Galatia, which we find to be a part of Asia Minor settled by con- 
quering emigrants from Europe, and occupied by remnants of 
that invasion, an excitable and changeable people, the Gauls of 
Asia, who had changed their sky but not their mind, a race of 
abundant surface, but having little root. To these churches, 
which we see at once are Christian churches, this Paul writes, be- 
cause they are in the most pressing need of advice. They have 
come under influences which, as he confidently believes and un- 
compromisingly declares, are antagonistic to his teachings and 
fitted to destroy the work which he seemed to have done. He 
writes in great heat, and without any bandying of compliments, and 
as one who has a right to command, and whilst the teachings 
against which he is warning his friends in the new faith are rec- 
ognized as a form of the Good Tidings, and even as having or 
seeming to have high sanction, they are none the less denounced 
as perilous and possibly fatal to the new convictions and the peace 
which they are fitted to impart. 

The letter brings before us the names of certain men who would 

5 
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seem to have been the original or earliest or first-called teachers 
of our.religion. These. names are familiar to all Christians; we 
say they must be the Peter, James and John of the Gospels, and 
in Peter at least we recognize the. same man, not yet changed as 
much as we could have hoped that he would have been, and as in 
time he will be. They are authorities with Paul, in one sense, for 
he makes a journey to see them, and yet he. holds himself to be 
quite independent of them, does not appear to have been much 
impressed by their exhibition of Christian truth, confesses to have 
been compelled to criticize very sharply the Christian practice of 
one of them, and on the whole is at one with those who. were 
apostles before him as much as. in anything in a mutual under- 
standing that he shall be allowed to have his own audience and 
his own way of explaining the religion, of their. common allegiance. 
We find accordingly that he is, laboring and had been for a con- 
siderable period, just how, long we cannot say, under an express 
understanding that he and his associates should address the un- 
circumcised, as a, man especially fitted, to meet their wants, whilst 
the. earlier. apostles should devote themselves to. the Jews. His 
call he tells. was. a call to preach. the gospel to the heathen, and 
was.so heard; by-him from the very beginning, and he makes it 
very, plain that, ag to his preaching he recognizes no authority 
save. that of Jesus Christ, whose grace he.is manifesting in a way 
which, is all; his, own. 

Il. Looking now at our letter a little more. closely, alike by 
what is written and; by what is not written, we gain much light ° 
upon the, way in which a man and the most conspicuous.of men 
became not only a, Christian, but a Christian apost!e during the 
very earliest. period of our religion, and very soon sfter the with- 
drawal of the. Founder from.common vision. We have the writer’s 
account of the. way.of his own conversion. It appears that the 
new teaching and living, had already begun in the world and was. 
significant enough for him to. oppose with exceeding bitterness as 
@, mischievous innovation: ‘* Beyond measure I persecuted the 
church. of God) and wasted it.’’ The Founder of the faith hav- 
ing, a8. we said, passed beyond the reach of our. poor senses, 
wrought now from another sphere; but he had his. visible, human 
representatives; these were the first called; those who are desig- 
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nated by this writer as “apostles before him,’’ their headquarters 
as it would seem at Jerusalem. But our authority is careful to 
assure us, with the utmost vehemence of assertion (“ Now the 
things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not’’), 
that from these first apostles he received neither impulse nor guid- 
ance of any sort. Before his conversion his relation to constituted 
Christianity was simply that of bitter antagonism. His sympathy 
with it was of the inverse sort; it somehow found him but only to 
awaken resistance ; and if we ask, whence the great change? we 
get only these answers, “I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ It is impossi- 
ble to ugderstand this in any way save as excluding human agency. 
*< Tt pleased God, who from my mother’s womb separated me, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me.” It was some- 
how borne in upon his soul that Jesus was the Christ. “ It was an 
anticipation of moral truth and of the course of experience,” “ out 
of the course of nature, and in ways unlike the methods of hu- 
man knowledge.”” We are not obliged to suppose that the mind 
of Paul had not been continually at work upon the great move- 
ment, drawn to it even in his hatred and opposition, “ finding it 
hard to kick against the pricks.”’ He may have made himself 
familiar with the story of Jesus. He may have been more im- 
pressed than he was conscious of by the preaching of the apostles ; 
but he expressly and emphatically rules out everything except 
what he designates as “the revelation of Jesus Christ.” He is 
silent, in this place, as to any evidences inward or outward of this 
revelation, and is at no pains to guard in any way against the pos- 
sible charge that it was 4 mere illusion. He is sure of his ground, 
but he does not tell the Galatians in this letter why he is sure. 
So sure is he that an angel from heaven, or himself in some other 
mood teaching anything else, shall be ‘‘ accursed.” It is deserv- 
ing of at least passing notice, that in a matter so vital as his claim 
to have been called by Jesus himself into a Christian apostleship, 
he did not appeal to any evidence save that which might come 
from his own assurance. But did he not mean by using the word 
“ revelation’’ to assume and virtually to assert that an outward 
sign accompanied and authenticated the inward wonder, his evi- 
dence and theirs that he had been specially set apart? In other 
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words, does not the account in the Galatians carry with it what we 
read in the Book of the Acts of the experiences of Paul on his 
way to Damascus, or at least what is equivalent. to that story? 
Does he not fail to recount the outward miracle simply because it 
was notoriously and necessarily an accompaniment of the inward 
event, and it only concerned him to show that the grace inward 
and outward was specially and directly his? Shall we say that he 
had satisfied the Galatians in his original teaching, that he was a 
man of “ visions and revelations,” and now was only intent to im- 
press upon their minds that his visions and revelations were not 
subordinate to but co-ordinate with those which they had enjoyed 
who were before him in apostleship? This seems to us to be the 
best account of his silence in this letter as to anything outwardly 
miraculous, and may at all events satisfy us that we are not on ac- 
count of this silence to rule out anything of the kind which may 
be set down in any other place. ‘Am TI not an apostle, have I 
not seen the Lord?’’ is his question in another universally accepted 
writing. Still I cannot avoid gathering from his silence that he 
did not attach so much importance to the outward in comparison 
with the inward as his been usual with apologists and writers upon 
‘*The Evidences.’’ I must conclude that his faith was inward 
and spiritual and assured far beyond what we in our day are wont 
to regard as possible, so thoroughly wrought into the whole fabric 
of his being, so truly a sense awakened, that for the blessed real- 
ity of his new life in God, and for God, he forgot sometimes to 
speak of the marvel and mystery in the natural life which had 
signalled this reality to himself and to others. But this only by 
the way, for we are concerned now only with what is here set 
down. Somehow this Christian apostle had come into the church 
under the direct leading of Jesus the Founder of this church, and 
absolutely without any help from the recognized leaders of the 
society. It is a revelation and a new revelation as from heavens 
not yet closed and lips hot yet silent. It is a fresh example of the 
new and great movement from God to man, as it were a breaking 
forth of the Light and Life in another form and for the sake of a 
new personality, aside from what seemed to be the recognized 
channels and instrumentalities, though with the most absolute rev- 
erence for the One Master, loyalty to the same Divine Source and 
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originating Heavenly Person. Moreover, the man through whom 
this fresh grace has been given has a large following. The Same 
who had wrought mightily in the circumcision was every day 
working mightily in the uncircumcision. There was not only a 
church, there were churches, in Galatia. It was no idiosyncrasy ; 
it was no individual whim; no instance of religious conceit and 
self-assertion : it was a healthy fruit-bearing growth from the One 
Living and True Vine under the husbandry of the heavenly 
Father, and multitudes were already rejoicing in the luscious 
vintage. 

And as it was in the beginning, so it was with the unfolding, of 
Paul’s faith. As Jesus did not teach him through his disciples 
and evangelists, as he could in no sense be regarded as their con- 
vert, so he was not committed to their care during what may be 
called his novitiate, and ever after, although at times he consulted 
with them, cannot be said to have followed them in the recognition 
of any rule of faith and practice with which they may have been 
thought to be entrusted. The convert did not go to Jerusalem, 
as one might have supposed he would have gone, until after the 
expiration of at least three years, a part of which was passed in 
Arabia. This visit at Jerusalem extended only to fifteen days, 
devoted to intercourse with Peter his host and James the Lord’s 
brother. ‘* Unto the churches in Judea he was unknown by 
face,’’ although they had heard with deep gratitude to God that 
the destroyer of Christians had become a preacher of Christianity 
in Syria and Cilicia. There was no more going to Jerusalem, so 
far as this letter supplies any record of the apostle’s journeys for 
fourteen years; whether after the conversion, or after the previous 
journey, we have no means of knowing, he goes by “revelation,” 
in obedience to a divine impulse, and under divine guidance. 
His thought is expanding and deepening ; his work is growing in 
his hands; he is gathering churches on every side; only his hu- 
mility can move him to style himself “ the least of the apostles ;” 
he must confer with those whose conception of the New Life, as 
he is well aware, is quite other than his, he must see whether they 
have anything to say which may modify his teachings. He took 
with him a Greek convert, Titus, and another who for his gifts in 
administering the comforting truths of the new religion had got 
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the name, Barnabas, or son of consolation. So strongly convinced 
was he that what he had been doing all this while as a preacher 
of the gospel might be unfavorably regarded by many at Jerusa- 
lem, that he sought a private interview with the heads of the 
church in that city. He does not seem so much to have had any 
misgivings himself as to have desired to fulfill all righteousness by 
listening respectfully to what they might say who were most en- 
titled to be heard. Whether he so far regarded their prejudices, 
and to the Jew became a Jew, as to have Titus circumcised, we 
cannot gather from the letter, which is obscure on this point, and 
is variously interpreted to assert and to deny it. That he should 
have done anything of the sort is entirely inconsistent, as it seems 
to us, with the whole tenor and tone of the writing. Moreover, 
what could he have had to do with beggarly elements? We fail 
to recognize in the bearing of Paul towards the apostles at Jeru- 
salem the deference which might have been looked for. They are 
of reputation, indeed, and “seemed to be pillars,” but “ they 
added nothing to him,” and “ God respecteth no man’s person.”’ 
But there is no evidence whatever of any misunderstanding, much 
less of any breach between themselves and him. They had the 
greatest respect for his mission and his work. They found the 
best proof of his divine errand in the success which had attended 
his preaching. He had brought the Gentiles to Christ, and that 
was enough. It is very plain that as he could not see with their 
eyes, so neither could they see with his eyes. He must work in 
his way, they in their way, and as he was especially furnished for 
the task of converting the nations, so they might address to the 
best purpose those who had been born Jews and would be Chris- 
tians without ceasing to be Jews. We cannot fail to see that 
they of Jerusalem, original disciples of Jesus though they were, 
did not find in the gospel what Paul found in it, or allow that 
the New in fulfilling the Old had put an end to it, or that in 
the deepest sense it was impossible really to accept the New with- 
out treating the Old as no longer of any aceount. I think that 
upon all this of Paul the early evangelists looked with wonder, 
perhaps not without misgivings, but let it be gratefully noted with 
the utmost consideration, not to say charity. Had they the gospel 
of Jesus? Sohad he. Had they been called of the Divine Mas- 
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ter? So had he. Let him have the right hand of fellowship, and 
go forth if he would to the ends of the earth ; only let him remem- 
ber from remote cities the church at Jerusalem, so rich in faith, 
and so able to bless the world with its testimonies to the Lord’s 
Christ, but so. poor in earthly treasures. There are no traces of 
any demand on the part of the leaders of the mother church in 
behalf of the Jewish ceremonial, and that the heathen in beeom- 
ing Christians must become Jews also. So far as there was any 
suggestion of this kind it came from a misguided faction, scarcely 
honest in their narrowness, “ false brethren unawares brought in,” 
men to whom Paul would not yield the least jot, and though his 
word was specially adapted to heathen conditions, it was by no 
means without significance for the Jew also, as appears even from 
the case of Peter. Away from Jerusalem, at Antioch, on Paul’s 
ground, and under his influence, he could eat with Gentiles, but 
with his facilé temperament and liability to fall back into his old 
persuasions and habits, he became a Jew again when certain came 
from Jerusalem, claiming, with or without reason, to forbid this. in 
the name of James, perhaps, what accords very well with the 
traditions concerning that apostle, announcing his decision that 
however free the Gentiles might be, the Jew though converted 
must be a Jew still. Paul makes it plain how much he was dis- 
appointed in Peter, and strange would it have seemed to him had 
he been told that not only this apostle himself, but his successors 
to the end of time, must be regarded as infallible, unless we are 
ready to. pronounce our religion a failure. And yet perhaps the 
chief bishop was infallible, for he seems to have known better all 
the while, and to have erred in deed rather than in thought, even 
when he carried Barnabas away with his dissimulation. Happily, 
however, in. the good providence of God, Paul as well as Peter 
could approve himself to his generation and to mankind as a veri- 
table apostle of Jesus Christ. There is an implication that the 
gospel as Paul preached it was.less welcome than the older form 
of the faith, certainly amongst the Jews: Indeed it might almost 
seem that a partial reconciliation had been effected between the fol- 
lowers of the earliest apostles and their former persecutors, and that 
there was a tendency on the part of the Jewish people to recog- 
nize the conforming Christians as a Jewish sect, extreme and fanat- 
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ical, but still within the ancient fold. Perhaps there were on one 
side and the other those who said, ‘‘ Let us strive to forget that 
offence and horror of the cross; let us think of him whose word 
and work were so glorious and whose glory shall be even more 
wondrously displayed at his promised reappearing; let us all be 
true together to our grand old faith, and they, who failed in that 
day of perplexity and shame to confess him who claimed to be 
Messiah, may come erelong into a recognition of One no longer 
bowed under earthly sorrows and veiled in earthly clouds. So 
the deep, broad line between the New and the Old may have 
been growing dim to some eyes, because the hold of the past upon 
us is so very strong; and, if there were any of this mind, the em- 
phasis which Paul put upon the cross and his persistency in fixing 
all eyes upon it must have been especially trying to them. Why 
should he, they may have asked, make it as difficult as possible, 
and not as easy as possible, for the Jew to receive Jesus as the 
Christ ? Why this harping upon the cross? Does he not see that 
just this invites persecution, that this idea of a crucified king 
is what staggers the Hebrew faith and must be accepted at the 
best only as a trial until the day of restoration and the second 
coming ? 

III. But if we can gather but very imperfectly from this letter 
what must have been the character of the preaching of Peter, 
James, and John, at this stage in the life of the Christian church, 
we are left in no doubt as to the Christianity which had come to 
Paul through the revelation by Christ, and which in its grand ele- 
mental principles, at least, he had from the beginning preached 
to all who had ears to hear, whether Jew or Gentile. It had been 
from the beginning the Christianity of the churches of Galatia. 
They had never heard of any other until some intruders upon the 
domain of the apostle had “ bewitched’’ them. He had never 
taught them anything else, and if now with greater distinctness 
than at first, only because the truth was in peril through their 
fickleness. Largely, it must have been the Christianity of the 
time, the religious experience which the people called Christians, 
in the Gentile world at least, were striving to enter into, and more 
and more fully to make their own. 

Of this Christianity it must be said, first, that it comes through 
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Jesus as the recognized and revered Mediator. It is the gift of 
God through him, a part of the great Divine Ordering of the 
world, in the fullness of the times, after due preparation and 
seeming failure in what had gone before. He is the Son of God 
born of a woman, made under the law, not a visiting angel de- 
scending into the world from an angelic sphere, but having his root 
in our humanity, and revealing his heavenly lineage in a veritable 
earthly life, and he is sent forth of the Divine Father to bring ina 
new age. It is not a religion which Paul and the rest have con- 
jured up, the fruit of the religious times, born of the embrace of 
Judaism and Gentilism, its head an Idea personified. How can we 
deny the fact of a huge Personality? Did the religion create the 
Man Jesus, or did he under God create the religion? Again, this 
Jesus was a sufferer unto death, and that a death of shame and 
agony, @ man in the sight of men condemned and defeated. He 
died upon a cross. Moreover, this terrible death, instead of being 
kept out of sight as simply deplorable and to be forgotten if possi- 
ble in the contemplation of the beneficence and beauty of his life, 
is presented as the very source of his power and the thing in 
which his true disciples confide and glory. Through this he has 
wrought his wonders. Without this the unspeakable blessing in 
which they are rejoicing could not have come to them. And as 
he is presented in the letter as One who died, so also do we see in 
him One whom God raised from the dead, a statement which must 
have meant more from the pen of Paul than simply the assertion 
that in common with all who die Jesus had passed into another life. 
As a deeply religious Jew that would have been to him a thing of 
course. We have little or no story of Jesus, properly so called, 
in this letter, and yet it is plain that but for him and for what he 
was, and for what he was content to suffer, and for the wonder 
which God wrought in his behalf, this letter would never have 
been written, because there would have been no Paul and no 
churches in Galatia. Indeed, he sums it all up as Christ in him- 
self and in them. He illustrates his success in preaching to them 
at the first by reminding them that they received him as if he had 
been Christ Jesus, coming again to take up the parable and estab- 
lish his church in Galatia as in Judea, and for the delight they 
had in his tidings they were ready to overlook the infirmities of 
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him who brought them. It all turns upon faith or confidence in a 
wonderful person, whose lordship and mastership they reverently 
and thankfully confess, and who is as real to them as if he were 
visibly present. The Christians are described as they who are in 
‘¢ Jesus Christ.’’ 

And if we ask as to the particular elements or articles of this 
faith, we are carried at once into the religion of spiritual and moral 
experience, and the wonders of a renewed life; we recognize the 
new and unspeakable grace in the thoughts, feelings, and works 
which it is producing most signally and characteristically in this 
great preacher to the Gentiles, and doubtless according to their 
measures and degrees in his disciples. What it is is seen in its 
effects. The writer shows us what it had done for him, and we 
know that he had a large and deyoted following, uncertain and 
wavering at times, but only because the result was so vast, and the 
eminence to which he would raise his disciples so very high. He 
was born child of a church than which none could be, as it had 
been ordinarily understood and administered, more formal. If it 
contained in that day, as seems likely, what we should call a broad 
school, he had not been of it. He had emphasized its ceremonial- 
ism, and had thought to derive great good from a punctilious ritu- 
alism. It appears that Jesus for a long time was a special offence 
to him as engaged against the religion.which was so dear, and 
which he was trying, not very successfully, as afterwards he virtu- 
ally confessed, to make helpful. At last he learns, — would that 
in one of his own matchless letters he had given us the steps of 
the process, if such there were,— through a blessed and wondrous 
Providence, that He whom he is hating and persecuting brings in 
his pierced hands the very help which he had been all his days 
seeking in vain from the grand old law of his fathers, that Jesus 
Christ is indeed the glorious outcome and indispensable supple- 
ment of his nation’s faith, that in him one of the most formal of 
religions becomes absolutely and altogether a ministration of the 
Spirit, and that so all-including, that in Jesus Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, male nor female, and it 
matters not whether the disciple be circumcised or uncircumcised. 

_ It was a fulfilment of the Parable of our Lord in which he describes 
the war which, having counted the cost, the king declines, send- 
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ing rather an ambassage and suing for peace. For in that story 
we are not to understand by the opponent the Evil One — surely 
the Lord would not have us reckon up the possible suffering and 
come to terms with Aim— the hostile king is the Friend and 
Saviour who comes to help us, but whom at first we strangely dis- 
trust and are ready to fight against. And do we not often see 
men in their earlier years signalling the direction in which they 
will eventually go by their vehement movement in the opposite 
way, silencing their own inward misgivings by their zeal against 
those who voice them, and persecuting the faith of which they 
shall in the end be the foremost preachers ? 

So Jesus came to be’in Paul, and in the great multitude that 
God gave him, the Author and Finisher of a faith which saves unto 
the uttermost. Already the world is deeply in it. In the earlier 
epistles, to which attention has already been directed, this religion 
appears in its broad statements and essential trusts; it is hard to 
see how Paul could ever have preached, or how they to whom he 
addressed himself, could ever have received anything else. Some- 
thing of the sort may seem to be indicated when he writes of 
knowing Christ after the flesh no more, but this may fairly be ex- 
plained as his exchange of a narrowly Jewish for a broadly spirit- 
ual conception of Messiah. That he fondly preserved the old 
vesture and the familiar furnishing and instrumentalities of his 
original worship we can easily believe, and it is likely that he had 
no controversy with old and passing things save as they claimed 
still to be saving realities and entitled to share the victories of the 
new faith. From first to last this which comes out in the Letter 
to the Galatians was the gospel which Paul preached, and which 
his converts believed, their kingdom of “ righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

And now what more precisely was the experience in which Paul 
and his friends in Christ rejoiced? They found themselves, 
thanks to the Son of God and by his Spirit in their hearts, in a 
filial relation to the heavenly Father, and, as his children, were 
coming more and more into a state of reconciliation and a possibil- 
ity of loving obedience. Without Christ by virtue of the law 
written upon the heart, or proclaimed from Sinai, man had and 
might have a religion of duty, with its consciousness of sin still 
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deepening as the awful heights of obligation were uncovered, 
and becoming more and more sensitive through being diligently 
heeded. Without Christ one might try and had tried to supple- 
ment a halting obedience and quiet a sense of sin by outward ob- 
servances, the sacrifices of Jew and Gentile. Without Christ the 
world in its better estate and most advanced conditions might 
come and had come to feel itself weighed down by a shameful 
sense of ill desert, threatening self-respect, and alienating the 
heart from the Holy God, and allowing no hope that the future 
would be any gain upon the past, afraid to draw near to the Holy 
of holies even as the preparation for drawing near increased ; for 
the consciousness of sin is ever more vivid as the man improves, 
until the very call to repent, as it deepens and swells, becomes to 
the sensitive soul a pealing forth of the trump of doom. More 
and more man might begin to feel, and had begun to feel, that he 
needs not only pity as unfortunate, but pardon as unworthy ; more 
and more man might come and had come to look upon God as the 
righteous One who will by no means clear the guilty, but is en- 
gaged to arraign and punish the sinner every day. More and 
more a voice summoning men to repent — which is just the hard- 
est thing in life to do— might be heard, not only in the wilderness 
of Judza, but in many a Gentile land; and in their sense of spir- 
itual and moral poverty and weakness, death hanging upon the 
soul like a paralyzed limb upon the body, they might eagerly re- 
sort to mediatorial sacrifices and the expiatory rites of a vain will 
worship. The Law doubtless had done its work for the Hebrew, 
and through the Hebrew in his providential dispersion it had been 
a schoolmaster to Gentiles also; and far and wide there were the 
poor in spirit, and they who mourn, and they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, yes, and the pure in heart, not yet hav- 
ing received the promised vision of God, but full of that faith 
which is the substance of things hoped for. It was the fullness of 
the times. There is abundant evidence that it was a day of ex- 
pectation, not only in Judea, but far and wide in a world which 
had outwardly become one that there might be a body for the In- 
dwelling Spirit, and that a Light might no longer shine in uncom- 
prehending darkness. 

Now upon Paul and his friends the Light had somehow dawned, 
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the God whom they needed had been revealed, yes, was every day 
revealing himself.more and more gloriously ; he had come to them. 
That Presence in Jesus became a divine Reality in every Chris- 
tian heart, and it created each soul anew day by day, and of 
every newly created soul it was the glad conviction that God can 
be just and yet a Justifier, that the Love which is manifested in the 
Holy Sufferer, the crucified Lord, is not a weak tenderness which 
in justice even to our own sense of law and penalty we cannot ac- 
cept, that the Father may be at once a Judge and Saviour, that a 
redemption in the blood of Jesus is a forgiveness which silences the 
anxious suggestion of the heart that somehow the sinfulness of sin 
must be signalled, and the sacrifices,that have been offered from the 
beginning come to an end, through being fulfilled in a real sacrifice 
of One who said, “ Lo! I come to do thy Will, O God.’’ “Even 
the strong claim which God’s justice puts forth in the death of 
Jesus may be regarded as simply a result of his grace. So far 
as the penalty of sin had to be enforced in order to give this jus- 
tice what it claimed, he desired it to be enforced not in men them- 
selves, but in another for them.” We are not Writing a commen- 
tary upon Galatians. We are not endeavoring to unfold a scheme 
of atonement from the words which the apostle has set down in 
this letter. It is enough for our purpose to call attention to the 
effects which everywhere followed his preaching, the peace that 
was found to be compatible with the most intense moral life, the 
new power to avoid the thing they hated and to do the thing they 
would, the kingdom coming within and without. 

We see how vital it was in this new religion, and we can easily 
believe the apostle when he reminds them of the joy with which 
its awakening confidence had filled the hearts of the Galatians 
that the believer should be absolutely in Christ, nothing between 
his soul and that sufficient Grace and Truth, the very thought of 
supplementing him in any way an offence, as if one were to eke 
out sunlight with a candle, and when the wind is strong and steady 
and fair betake himself to oars. Why, they must have heard him 
in vain if they are not at rest.and active and devoted in their rest- 
fulness beyond the possibility of giving ear to any one else; they 
must have been “ bewitched;” they ought to know that an angel 
coming from heaven with any other message than that which they 
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have received would stand condemned by his very words, and be 
shown to be no true messenger from God. “He seems to say, 
Whatever you please in the way of discipline, and out of regard 
to old associations ; but remember first, last, always, that where 
Christ is revealed in the heart, and we are walking in his Spirit, 
and in our humble measure reproducing his Life, there is Chris- 
tianity.’’ I gather from this letter that Paul could not have 
attached any importance to any ordinance as essential: it was 
enough if Love had cast our fear, but not to introduce license, nay, 
rather to establish justice and purity upon the only sure founda- 
tions. 

And we must not fail to notice that the persuasions which had 
been wrought into Paul’s soul and had become the very life of his — 
life were quite distinct from any arguments by which he might 
seek to reconcile them with the regard that he entertained for the 
Jews’ religion. These arguments may be more or less satisfactory 
to us. Paul is not to be read as infallible. Jesus is to interpret 
him. He is not to interpret Jesus. How he would have pro- 
tested against anf such assumption! Forms of thought may have 
been significant to his mind and to his age which for us have 
little or no meaning, and where it seemed needless to him it may 
seem indispensable to us to put Christianity squarely in the place 
of the Jews’ religion and fall back upon the words of the One 
Master, “It hath been said by them of old time, but I say unto 
you.” How often a man’s faith is entirely independent of the 
reasonings by which he seeks to recommend it! Sometimes the 
very weakness of his arguments, and the confidence with which he 
presses them, witness for the reasonableness of his faith, and that 
it stands not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God. The 
fact was, that in this community to which Paul preached, so long 
as they were mastered by his Master, faith, hope and love, held 
place against the old distrust, fear and malice. Let it not be irrev- 
erent to say that, if Paul had found that the law could not be ad- 
justed to the gospel, he would have ceased to be a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews that he might be a Christian of the Christians. But of 
this there was no need, for, as the Lord said, “* Salvation is of the 
Jews.” 

It is easy, and it may be service for the practical end which we 
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have proposed, to gather up in a few of the apostle’s own sentences 
a description of the Religion which had been so welcome to the 
people of Galatia when Paul first brought it to them, that “had it 
been possible they would have plucked out their own eyes and 
have given them to him.” It was a Religion the central Figure 
of which was ‘‘ Jesus Christ evidently set forth crucified among 
them ;’’ through him “ the blessing of Abraham comes on the 
Gentiles, that they may receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith,’’ of which Jesus Christ is the object, so that both Jew and 
Gentile are “dead unto the law that they may live unto God,’’ 
and of course unto all righteousness, peace, and blessedness. 
They who have truly embraced this religion are “ crucified with 
Christ,” and yet “ they live, and yet not they but Christ lives in 
them,” and “ the life which they live in the flesh they live by the 
grace of the Son of God, who loved them and gave himself for 
them.’’ To rely upon anything else, to try to work out a right- 
eousness of one’s own, is to make the death of Christ ‘‘ vain,” a 
needless suffering. They are “no more servants, but sons,’ and 
in token of this and to make it altogether a reality, “ God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father! Since they are sons they are heirs of God through 
Christ.”” Not that they are full of spiritual conceit, and ready to 
say that whatever they do must be right because they as the chil- 
dren of God cannot do evil; they “ through the Spirit wait for 
the hope of righteousness by faith ;”’ they that are Christians “ have 
crucified the flesh with its affections and lusts,’’ and “in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision 
but a new creature ;’’ “‘ and they who live in the Spirit also walk 
in the Spirit;”’ and “ the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
against which there is no law;’’ and Jew and Greek, bond and 
free, male and female, are banded together in a great religious 
society, “‘ and their freedom is only a freedom to do and bear for 
God, costly indeed and not cheap, for there are signs that by be- 
coming Jewish Christians in a temper of compromise they may 
escape “ persecution for the cross of Christ,” which God forbid,— 
for what can be glorious in comparison with that cross seeing that 
by him who suffered “‘ they are crucified unto the world and the 
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world is crucified unto them.” They are “ the Israel of God, and 
peace is upon them so far-as the miracles of this Faith are 
wrought in their hearts and lives;”’ and the grace.of the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be with their spirits, making them at once ex- 
acting in their moral judgments, but meek in restoring the wrong- 
doer, considerate of the peculiarities and infirmities of others, as 
those who have their own weaknesses. They are the thankful sub- 
jects of a wondrous grace, and yet for them also there is a God 
who is not mocked. ‘ They that sow unto the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption, whilst they who sow unto the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

This was the gospel which Paul planted in Galatia. 

Now if we ask for events in the life of Jesus, for summaries of 
his teaching, for accounts of his miracles, for any enforcement of 
what Paul taught by reference to what the Lord was, or spake 
or wrought or suffered, we find only the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection, the dying emphasized even more than the rising. And 
yet what a wealth of gospel story the letter supposes! How 
much must Paul have known about Jesus, if not, as he says, 
through the apostles, then through some other sources! Just 
such accounts as the evangelists give lie behind all these wonder- 
ful spiritual and moral results. We say that one who could think 
and feel about heavenly things as this man thinks and feels must 
somehow have been brought into vital connection with Jesus, the 
Jesus who lives in the four Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Perhaps Paul had himself listened to the 
Teacher ; but never, whilst he spake to the earthly ear, to under- 
stand his words; perhaps he had heard the beatitudes “ ignor- 
antly in unbelief ;’’ perhaps some grand parables may have come 
straight to his ears from the heavenly Lord; but, however this may 
be, we may be sure that the same divine abundance which was 
lavished upon all who gathered about the Saviour in his brief min- 
istry to the multitudes of Galilee and Judea must have been 
brought near to this great apostle to the Gentiles, that God in 
Christ might reconcile him unto himself. Here, again, what may 
at first have seemed to us a loss as our one church has in a certain 
sense become two churches, proves in the end an immense gain for 
our conception of this wonderful New Life in our redeemed world. 
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Who can measure the abundance of the Revelation which so over- 
flowed its original, and, as we were ready to say, its authorized 
channels? Who can venture to tell how deep were Judea and 
the Dispersion everywhere in the new Truth, or how rich and va- 
rious were the sources of gospel illustration? How thoroughly 
Paul must have known Jesus! How eagerly he must have 
gathered up every word concerning him! Before he went into 
Arabia he must have been in possession of the whole blessed story, 
only it needed to become unto him no more a savor of death, but a 
savor of life. 

Of three things, one. Either the sources of Christian knowledge 
outside of the apostolic preaching and of all that could be gathered 
up by pilgrimages to Jerusalem and sitting at the feet of the orig- 
inal evangelists must have been wonderfully rich, filling the world 
with the new doctrine, and compelling us to ascribe to Jesus a 
transcendent influence; or Paul must have learned his wisdom 
through continually repeated communications from him whom he 
had persecuted ; or yet again, what we call natural and what we 
call supernatural were inseparably blended in a Creative Age,— the 
Divine now anticipating and now supplementing the human. Of 
these things, one, or the other, or the other, lies behind and explains 
this letter to the Galatians. Think of what the experience of Paul 
must have been during the “ three years”’ and “ the fourteen years” 
of which he writes! —he was growing always, doubtless, and yet 
from the same Root, and in the same direction, and unto the same 
fruit-bearing! As he tells us, he was not his own, he was before 
all the expression and the creation of a Life out of the heavens, 
a life which came through one Man, of whom so far as anything 
could be gathered from these letters we should know far less than 
we know of the writer’s own personality, and yet a Man whose 
altogether Real and Regal Presence pervades and masters a world 
that is every day becoming his and is enriched with the fullness 
of the gospel of Christ. If the Divine Providence had preserved 
for us no record of Jesus and no commentary upon this work beyond 
this, we should have here not a little which might have kept alive 
and protected from perversions the Faith written by the finger of 
God upon the hearts of his disciples, and transmited from genera- 
tion to generation, wave upon wave, in ever-renewed experiences. 
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Poor indeed had we been in comparison with our actual abun- 
dance, our wealth of gospel story ; but it is only when we bear in 
mind that we might have been Christians in a way even so, that 
we can recognize as gratefully as we should the treasures which 
the ancient church, being thereunto divinely moved, gathered for 
the ages to come, and handed down in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, to be the Bible of the people. 


For all who have kindly followed us thus far in our readings of 
New Testament Epistles, a single question: Have we, in all reli- 
gious history, any signals of that Life behind the veil besetting 
us, behind and before, to be compared with these which have come 
out in the light of our ancient writings? Is it not upon our lips 
to say, God no longer hides himself? If we had not the phrase 
given to us, should we not devise it, and declare with the apostle, 
God is reconciling the world unto himself, and unto this society 
of Christians has been committed a ministry of reconciliation, in 
which heaven is reaching down to earth, until in the great and 
blessed light every clod of the valley is changed to glittering 
gold? Could they who lived in that day have satisfied their sense 
of what had befallen them with any less testimony than this, “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld His 
Glory” ? 

Rurus E..is. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF DR. JAMES WALKER’S 
PREACHING. 


Tuts is the birthday of our revered and lamented pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. James Walker ; and a year ago his old parishioners and 
friends waited upon him, through a chosen committee, with an 
appropriate address and a significant and beautiful gift. The 
day was lovely, and the occasion was delightful and memorable, 
as the printed report of it, with the remarks and poems, shows in 
permanent form. In a few months he passed away from us, and 
that gift now remains as a memorial of him in King’s Chapel, 
where it is sacredly kept, and placed solemnly upon the commu- 
nion table on the three great festivals of the Christian year, — 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday. Is it too much for me, who 
had by his bequest the disposal of that gift, to have now the 
privilege of writing for the eye of friendly readers some remem- 
brances of him as he stood for so many years in the pulpit of the 
church where I was a worshiper from my childhood? This day 
seems to answer well to its fellow, August 16th, of a year ago, 
and this bright sky and rising breeze remove the dullness of the 
morning gloom and rain, and assure me that the pleasant sunshine, 
that now cheers these fields and groves, falls in blessing upon the 
hallowed ground where his body rests at Forest Hills, as it fell 
upon his little garden at Cambridge a year ago, when those 
friendly visitors went to him. 

I have written two articles upon Dr. Walker since his death, 
and published them in “The Evening Post” last winter. After 
thus speaking of his last days, and of his life and times whilst the 
impression of his death was so fresh upon the public, it has seemed 
to me best now to send these remembrances of his preaching to 
you, and to the circle of readers most likely to be interested in 
the subject. Much, indeed, has been said, and well said, upon 
Dr. Walker as a preacher, as well as a scholar and a man; and a 
most valuable volume could be made out of these various mate- 
rials, fitly closing with Prof. Lovering’s thorough memorial paper 
that was prepared for the American Academy, It may be that 
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these unambitious words of mine may throw some light upon the pul- 
pit habits and powers of the preacher whose face and voice were for 
many years the main elements of my mental and moral life. 

I cannot recall distinctly the interior of the old Methodist 
Church in Salem Street, where James Walker first preached to 
the new Unitarian congregation when he went to Charlestown in 
1818, but I remember the building distinctly, and I like now once 
in a while to look at what remains of it in its present strange 
transformation into a public hall, with stores in the basement story. 
The congregation had a minister to serve them a few months be- 
fore Mr. Walker came, the Rev. Thomas Prentiss, of whom I 
have avery dim remembrance when he called to see my good 
mother in her sickness, and who died much lamented. The 
Methodist Church stood at the head of Salem Street, at the top of 
the hill, and the street descends from it in a straight line to Main 
Street, and, if continued across Main Street, it would, I believe, 
go very near the Harvard Monument in the old burying-ground. 
My father’s house stood on Salem Street, on the left hand, about 
midway as you ascend the hill, and it is still in very good condi- 
tion. After we left it for another home, that house was rented 
by the family for some years to the Rev. Edward Turner of the 
Universalist Church, a man whose thoughtful face, tall figure, and 
blue cloak are familiar associations of my boyhood, and whose name 
will be welcome now to some of your readers who remember him. 

Mr. Walker’s young parish was formed by secession from the 
old Puritan Church under the charge of the famous Dr. Jedediah 
Morse. The four men who came from the membership of the 
old church to the new organization were Timothy Walker, Joseph 
and John Tufts, and Thomas Osgood. The latter was my father, 
and he was one of the deacons of the new church, and very 
active in starting the enterprise and in providing for the supply 
of the pulpit. The brick building erected on Main Street for the 
parish in 1818 still remains in its Christian service, and there I 
received my early religious education. It is a very plain struc- 
ture now, with all its recent improvements ; but fifty years ago, 
when it was plainer still, it represented all that was dearest and 
loveliest to me in worship. ‘The stucco work on the ceiling, the 
curtain about the pulpit, the large glass chandelier in the centre, 
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with its oil lamps, and all the features of the sanctuary, had a cer- 
tain grandeur, as well as sacredness, for they were the best speci- 
mens of church architecture that I had ever known, and I had 
more stirring visions of divine things perhaps there than I have 
since had in the great temples of Europe ; for a boy’s fancy out- 
strips every architect’s plans, and every little Jacob is sure to see, 
where he worships, the ladder that reaches from earth to heaven 
and brings good angels down. 

I can recall the dedication of this church, now known as the 
Harvard Church, and I can see vividly the face and form and 
gesture of the fiery young preacher who so soon made that pulpit 
his joy and throne. Those were the fighting times of the Chris- 
tian Liberals; and when I recall the belligerent temper of theolo 
gians then in our town, and think of my pleasant and humane 
friend, the Rev. J. B. Miles, who was for years Dr. Morse’s suc- 
cessor, and whom I lately met in New York before his voyage to 
Europe on his mission of universal peace, the change seems most 
memorable, and it is clear that whatever differences of opinion 
may remain, the old baitle between the two sections of Congrega- 
tionalists of Massachusetts is over, and good fellowship remains. 
Mr. Walker often preached controversial sermons, yet his fire did 
not seem to be kindled so much by antagonism of doctrines as by 
want of charity on the part of the dominant sect, and such sub- 
jects as the “ Exclusive System ” brought out his strongest logic 
and his most vehement declamation. One of his recent biog- 
raphers has spoken.of his one gesture, which was, I suppose, the 
up-and-down movement of his open hand ; but in his early preach- 
ing he had, at least, a second gesture, which was what I used to 
call pounding. He in good earnest brought his closed hand down 
upon the pulpit, and whilst he expounded the Scriptures, he 
sometimes pounded them too. His manner afterwards greatly 
changed, and with the cessation of the dogmatic stage of theol- 
ogy, his subjects and his tone were greatly altered. 

Throughout his whole ministry, however, his essential habit of 
intellect remained. He was always a logical more than a rhetori- 
cal preacher; and argument was far more conspicuous in him than 
metaphor or description. He had, indeed, many kinds of sermons, 
and the subjects varied from expositions of disputed texts to les- 
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sons in natural religion; and I can recall a vast variety of them, 
from discussions of the Trinity to discourses on the spiritual na- 
ture of man, from studies of final causes in the structure of the 
human brain to practical counsels to young people on the use of 
time and the general conduct of life. Yet he always tended to 
argue the matter, and to urge a few points with the full power of 
his logic, rather than to leaf and flower out into spreading foliage 
and blooms of fancy and sentiment. But, in his way, he was 
master of rhetoric, and he made his sentences tell in a rare style. 
He seems to me, however, to have used light and shade more than 
_ color in his rhetorical art ; and, whilst I do not recall more than 
one elaborate description in his sermons, which had form as well 
as color, you could hardly ever listen to him, in one of his careful 
efforts, without having your attention fixed upon some passage, 
even if it was but a single sentence that stood out before you with 
the force of Rembrandt’s lights and shadows. I remember how he 
startled us once by the mere repetition of two common words, — 
the Protestant Reformation. He paused, and said again, ‘“ The 
Protestant Reformation,’’ in that peculiar tone of his, and we felt 
at once that we were then at the opening of that great drama of 
ages, and that now we must look at what the rising curtain was 
disclosing, whether we cared to do so or not. Then recall him as 
he sometimes spoke some simple words like these, “ Thou shalt 
say,‘ No.’ Let the consequences be what they may, thou shalt 
say,‘ No.’” That little monosyllable stood out like the hand- 
writing on the wall in Belshazzar’s feast, and I believe that it has 
flamed before many a young man’s conscience when his temptation 
called for the startling warning. 

I have read much this summer in Dr. Walker’s published 
volume of sermons with an eye to their characteristic qualities ; 
and their argumentative character seems most conspicuous. Even 
in the treatment of such devotional and practical subjects as the 
Inward Manifestation of Christ and the Students’ Sabbath, that so 
readily call for pathos, exhortation, and description, the severity 
of the logician prevails throughout, and hardly at the close does 
he make a full appeal to the emotions of the heart. Yet, when he 
approached the region of emotion, there was great power in his 
voice and manner; and it may be that this quick sensibility, as 
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well as his abhorrence of affectation, kept him from dealing much 
in expression of feeling. 

Whilst Dr. Walker was, in his habit of intellect, pre-eminently a 
logician in the pulpit, he was in the choice of subjects, and in his 
method of treating them, generally ethical more than theological 
or metaphysical. Perhaps this was more the dominant tone of his 
mature years ; and, whilst there was an early period when he was a 
polemic theologian, a middle period in which he searched into and 
preached the philosophy of things human and divine, in his later 
and riper stage he dwelt most upon the duties of men, and made all 
his thoughts bear upon practical conduct. The sermons preached 
“in the chapel of Harvard College, which were either carefully 
written or revised for the purpose, were eminently of this charac- 
ter, and they are full of the Christian ethics that are rooted in 
godly faith. I think that I can remember pretty distinctly the 
great period of his intellectual struggle for light, when he was 
passing from the traditional faith of the old Biblical Unitarians, 
and seeking for the foundation of religion in the nature of things 
with such helps as Constant, Cousin, the Greek sages, and the Eng- 
lish and German Platonists. This was about the year 1832, when 
R. W. Emerson virtually left the old Biblical foundation, and took 
the attitude of Free Religion, by withdrawing from the communion 
table. About this time Dr. Walker dwelt frequently upon the 
philosophy of the soul, upon the being of God, and the reality of 
the spiritual world ; and in his sermons and lectures, he had great 
power as the philosophic teacher of the generation then craving 
new light upon religion. No less a person than Starr King became 
the disciple of his transcendent wisdom ; and it has always seemed 
to me that full justice has not been generally done to his pre-emi- 
nent services as a philosopher, and that other men of more sensa- 
tional gifts and more combative tempers have now the honors that 
he fairly won. I remember him well when he was a vehement 
controversialist, and I entered at the time into all the fervor and 
even the passion of the controversy ; but the pastor and friend of 
my youth stands forth to me now, in the calm clear light of years 
as the master of spiritual wisdom and the preacher of Christian 
ethics. He is to me what Ralph Cudworth and Henry Moore and 
their peers in Christian philosophy were to the young men of their 
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time who looked up to them for instruction; and I am quite sure 
that the more generous and comprehensive type of church life and 
thought, now conspicuous among Massachusetts men, owes much of 
its rise and progress to the mind and work of James Walker. 

In insisting upon the ethical tendency of his recent and ripest 
preaching, I of course do not slight his positive faith and distinct 
theology. He has made the strongest affirmations of his Christian 
convictions. He speaks thus of Christ, the Mediator, as not only 
the perfect example, but the prevailing sacrifice: “ But this I 
say, with all reverence and humility, a compassionate God may 
be, and I believe is, made more compassionate still by the inter- 
cession of such a Mediator for the frail and erring beings whom ° 
he is said, in the emphatic language of scripture, to have redeemed, 
ransomed, bought by his own blood.” He affirms his trust in prayer, 
not merely as a spiritual exercise, but an effective act: “ Prayer, 
to have most effect on ourselves, must be believed to have an ef- 
fecton God. It is too solemn a transaction by far to be made use 
of as a kind of spiritual strategy. No: make not our prayers to 
seem one thing and to be another. Strike not our devotion dead 
by the skeptical sophism, that they can only have an effect on 
ourselves. They will have an effect on God; for he has said 
that they will, and the promise has been ratified and confirmed in 
the experience of holy and devout men of all ages. They wil 
have an effect on God ; for he who is in ‘the bosom of the Father’ 
has said that they will. ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find.’” He affirms, too, beyond all doubt the Judg- 
ment to come, and that “ this imposing, but hollow masquerade, 
will come to an end,and then every soul will seem to be what it is, 
and take its place accordingly.” 

Whilst Dr. Walker’s ethics thus had a theological basis, and 
whilst in his view the moral sense itself is a religious faculty, be- 
cause it bears witness, not only of the abstract right, but of the will 
of God, and in his prayers he often used the expression, “ Con- 
science which is the echo of the Divine Mind,”’ his ethical system 
was not as thoroughly theological as the common orthodox code, 
which rests so much upon Scripture texts, and appeals to peculiar 
promises and threats; nor did he build his system so much upon 
evangelical principles and powers as the new order of theological 
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moralists of the Rothe school has done. He insisted more upon 
the human faculties, the power of circumstances, and the obvious 
laws of cause and effect, and less upon the impulse of divine grace 
by the direct influence of God through Christ upon the soul. He 
indeed accepted the fact of such influence, but it did not always 
pervade his preaching, nor did he dwell a*great deal upon what is 
usually called evangelical experience ; but he preached duties to be 
done and character to be formed by self-discipline, nor did he de- 
pend much upon ecclesiastical agencies to help out the thought 
and effort of the individual believer. He was a good pastor, visit- 
ing his people faithfully, and very considerate of their condition 
‘and needs, attentive to the Sunday school, regular in preparatory 
lectures for the Communion, and holding also regular courses of 
vestry lectures for expositions of scripture; yet his mind did not 
run much in church channels, nor did he regard his people, or 
mankind in general, so much in associations or masses as in their 
individual character. It seems to me that, whilst he had good 
knowledge of history, and great insight into the ideas and motives 
that have swayed the ages of Christianity, he had not the histori- 
cal sense very strong, and his heart did not beat quickly with the 
currents of life that flow through nations and centuries. He 
dwelt most earnestly upon principles and upon characters; and, with 
all his conservatism in respect to established institutions, he re- 
garded more their influence upon private life than the corporate 
spirit that animated them. Even when he handled ecclesiastical 
subjects, he showed this trait, and had more an eye to the mind of 
the individual than to the emotions of the congregation or associa- 
tion. Thus he had a favorite sermon upon the ordinances of Bap- 
tism and Communion, and he urged their influence upon the ground 
of the ideas and facts which they suggested ; and he had little, if 
anything, to say about them as resting upon covenants of obliga- 
tion and channels of grace. 

Nor had he much of the esthetic sentiment that often enters so 
largely into church zeal. I never saw a flower or a green branch 
or anything of the kind in our old church or Sunday school, al- 
though it was interesting to observe that the good Doctor’s mind 
flowered out most in his latter days ; and his residence for years at 
the Cambridge Botanical Garden had probably something to do with 

8 
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that decided love of nature that appeared in and around his house 
of late. He never seemed to care for the fine arts, whether 
music, pictures, sculpture or architecture. He disliked the latest 
church architecture, and expressed his preference for a new church 
in Boston which retained the old pulpit and pew features and ig- 
nored the idea of chanctl and altar. He liked poetry of a certain 
kind, and I remember when I was a college student he urged 
upon me the importance of reading Shakespeare, and wanted me 
to know what an incomparable treasure this poetry was. He 
probably valued it most for its practical wisdom and its marvellous 
knowledge of human nature; yet he was not blind toward the 
beautiful in form and character, nor insensible to pathos or humor. 
He was much of a humorist himself, and something of a poet. Had 
he tried his hand at poetry he would not have ventured into the 
fancy land of the “Tempest”? or of the “ Midsummer Night 
Dream,’’ but there are sentences in “ Hamlet” and the ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice” that have the stamp of wisdom like his own, 
and he could be as sententious as Pope, as didactic as Cowper, and 
he might have left a body of maxims that even Goethe would not 
have scorned to mark with his own name. 


I have spoken of Dr. Walker’s logical method and his ethical 
subjects, and there is call for few words upon the general object 
of his preaching. Here a single word seems to the best to char- 
acterize his sermons. They are in the main judicial in their pur- 
pose. They aim to settle the question or decide the case in hand. 
His calling was evidently that of judge rather than of legislator or 
administrator. He strove more to make truth and duty clear, than 
to enact laws or to organize agencies or to lead enterprises. He set 
before the people the right course, removed objections, and urged the 
importance of the decision, and there he rested the case. He had 
in his constitution and habit nothing of Luther,*who set forth the 
new law of Christendom, nor of Wesley, who led the new campagin 
of popular religion. He was especially averse to assuming any 
active leadership, fond as he was of having and expressing his 
opinion upon all leading subjects. He never seemed to enjoy 
much the executive part of his Presidency of Harvard University, 
and all exacting demands upon his force of will were apparently 
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annoying to him. This feeling may have come from the narrow- 
ing influence of executive action and the necessity of siding with 
one party or measure or with the other, which effective action re- 
quires. Goethe well said “ that thought widens, but weakens a 
man, whilst action narrows, but strengthens him.’’ Dr. Walker 
was fond of having the field of thought all open before him, and 
found it easier to pronounce a judgment that appreciated all sides 
of the matter in hand than to execute a purpose which outwardly 
takes it for granted, that there is practically but one side to the 
case. Moreover he had not been trained to eventful action. He 
had always been a great scholar, when he was pastor, and his 
years as college professor deepened his scholarly habit. Probably 
his system of thinking confirmed his studious meditative habits, 
and kept him from giving to the aggressive will the place that it 
holds with heroic reformers, and the office assigned to it by the new 
school of Dynamic Philosophy. Even in his sermons, with all their 
vigor of thought, there was little of the dash of daring purpose, 
little of the original force of a militant will. His words were 
judgments often, but they were rarely if ever battles, and even 
when it was a question of peace or war, and war was the call of 
the hour, he found it hard to speak the burning word that solid, 
thoughtful men like himself were waiting to hear from their ad- 
viser. Physically he had never been trained to muscular hardi- 
hood, and mentally he had pursued serene study and severe 
thought rather than stormy reform and daring enterprise. He 
was a sage more than a hero, and his sermons have much of the 
wisdom and learning of Cudworth and Joseph Butler, but little 
of the militant ring of Martin Luther or Frederick Robertson. 
He does not seem to me to have appreciated the will at its full 
value, much as he insisted upon its moral freedom and spiritual 
dignity. He dwelt more upon its freedom of choice than upon 
its power of achievement, more upon its moral quality than upon 
its intense energy. 

In the three noble sermons on “‘ Motives,’’ “* Character,’’ and 
*‘ Success in Life,’’ where he touches more or less on the will, he 
does not bring out all that our present accepted thinking requires. 
He makes the will more of a resultant of circumstancs and of 
attention, more of a condition or state of mind, than of a vital 
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force, and his sermons have not the volitional power that have 
marked the master orators of Christendom. They had marvellous 
weight, but far less impulse, and they stamped deep their mark 
more than they imparted momentum. He says wisely, that 
motives have influence over the mind in proportion as it gives them 
more attention and thought, but he-does not set forth duly the 
motor organ in the mind itself. He is right in saying that charac- 
ter is made up of habits, and that these habits must be shaped and 
molded into a consistent whole, but he does not point out the tonic 
energy, the dominant spirit that must vitalize and harmonize this 
complete, and perfect, this well-filled and well-rounded whole. 
He says truly, that the uncertainty of success consists in this, 
whether we shall will and persevere in that will or not. ‘ Where 
there is a will, there is a way.’’ But he does not define satisfac- 
torily the uncertainty “‘ which lies behind the will,’’ nor do I find 
in his habitual speech or characteristic thinking any adequate 
statement of the will of man as a vital power, and of the spirit of 
God as quickening and guiding that power. ‘There is in his liter- 
ary career a certain degree of that atrophy of the will which 
was so characteristic of the whole scholarly culture of his age, and 
which marked quite as much the intellectualism of Europe, espe- 
cially of England as of America, and which made our new Cam- 
bridge pulpit not as sleepy but as little dynamic as the pulpit of 
old Cambridge before the new nerve and muscle began to tell. 
Undoubtedly this quiet temper of Dr. Walker’s preaching and 
of this school of preachers came partly from the constitution of 
the society in which he lived. The liberal Christian community 
was not so much ecclesiastical as it was civic and social. The 
people had the old Puritan reverence for their clergy, but they 
held in reserve their individual and domestic liberty, and did not 
give much jurisdiction to the preacher. He was to preach and 
they were to hear, and to use their reason and conscience in ap- 
plying his lessons. They no longer held the theocratic idea of the 
clerical profession, no longer looked to the minister to lord it over 
them, nor did they ascribe much authority to the church as dis- 
tinct from the congregation. The power was in the hands of the 
weighty men, whether church members or not, and it was their 
culture and courtesy, not church law, that gaye the clergy their 
position and kept them in their ancient dignity, Puritanism had 
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two dominant elements, the kingly and the priestly, and the kingly 
element predominated among the liberals, whilst the priestly ele- 
ment flourished most in the old orthodox theocracy. Thus Mas- 
sachusetts liberalism was aristocratic and in a degree royal, and it 
asked the liberal clergy, who belonged to the royal caste, to speak 
to its conscience and to instruct its authority, but not to lord it 
over faith and action. The great interests of life were left to the 
people in the pews, and they were earnest to be instructed but im- 
patient of dictation, and thus the tone of the preacher was that of 
a counsellor, not that of a master. I remember well the solid 
men who made the body of Dr. Walker’s parish. They were the 
civie and social powers of old Charlestown, and whilst they had 
great reverence for him and for his preaching, they kept most of 
their affairs in their own hands, and they did not expect from him 
anything of the management and leadership which was so com- 
mon in the old orthodox pulpit. A veritable drum in the pulpit 
would have been as much a surprise to them as any beat of the 
drum ecclesiastic calling on these stout men to organize themselves 
under ecclesiastical orders, whether according to the ancient plat- 
form or any new rituals or professions. Thus our distinctive lib- 
eralism had an air of ecclesiastical quietism and gave it to the 
pulpit. It kept its stir and command for the world, and its church 
was more the consecration of private life than the fellowship of 
ecclesiastic law. The pulpit was more intellectual than militant, 
more ideal than dynamic or volitional. 

New movements indeed came that changed all this, and the 
stirring reforms of temperance and antislavery brought the war- 
ery to the temples of peace. Dr. Channing roused the people 
from their Sunday quietude by his cry for freedom to the slave, 
but he offended the dominant spirit of the aristocratic church, not 
merely from what he said against slavery, but because he ventured 
to carry such subjects into the pulpit and to offer to lead men in 
the civic matters which they regarded as their own peculiar busi- 
ness. I do not know what the experience of other preachers has 
been, but I must say that I can remember most excellent and even 
devout men who were indignant at the very idea of having the 
minister make any approach towards civic or political subjects in 
the pulpit, or even to propose any active measures that called for 
especial effort or means. The minister must preach in the old way 
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and there stop. He must not even ask for money for charity un- 
less so ordered, and the contribution-box was looked upon as sec- 
ular and offensive. The kings were in the pews, and they were 
willing to hear a good sermon on a moral and spiritual topic, but 
anything beyond that was dictation or usurpation. Things have 
much changed now, but it is well to remember how the old way 
began, and how it was that dislike of the old theocratic pulpit thus 
led congregations to take from the pulpit all look of being a throne, 
except as far as it enthroned the practical conscience and recog- 
nized the civic and social dignity of the people. 

Dr. Walker was in his way a bold and fearless preacher, and on 
Fast and Thanksgiving Days he handled freely subjects of public 
and political ethics, and sometimes went in the face of the pre- 
vailing opinions, as when he ascribed the financial troubles of the 
people not to the measures of Gen. Jackson, but to speculation 
and imprudence. Yet he generally kept within careful limits, 
and did not even use his privilege of voting in his cautious sense 
of the dangers of party spirit. Nor did he enter into the new re- 
forms that so changed the temper of the liberal pulpit, and 
brought strange fire into academic studies and speeches. Per- 
haps his distaste for such excitements had much to to do with his 
withdrawal from pastoral work and his acceptance of the Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge so early in his career. In this respect he 
differed much from Dr. Channing, who retired from his pastoral 
labors to be more than ever a leader of public opinion, and who 
won as a moralist of reform a far greater name than he had won as 
a controversialist in theology. This fact in a measure accounts 
for Channing’s more conspicuous place in history. He took part 
in the great battles, and his name stands upon the monuments of 
victory, whilst Walker pursued his quiet studies, preached the 
principles of right and duty, and did not go out into the field of 
strife or mingle his name with the personalities and the parties 
that ruled the times. Walker dealt with principles and was very 
impersonal in his speech and method, whilst Channing, also clear 
and strong in his principles, was eminently personal in his spirit 
and policy, and he. moved on the tide of affairs, the apostle of the 
rising humanity, and in the name of Christ calling the nations to 
the kingdom of God. In short, Channing was the glowing prophet 
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and Walker was the calm philosopher; and we, who knew and 
revered them both, should rejoice that their prophecy and their 
philosophy have gone so well together, and that we and our chil- 
dren are heirs to their riches, 

It is greatly to be lamented that Dr. Walker had not strength 
of manual nerve and muscle enough to revise and print his 
literary and philosophical papers, for he had much to say that we 
greatly need to have well said by a man who knows our experience 
and wants. His help would be of especial service in our present 
exposure to pantheistic extravagance, on account of his mastery 
of ideal science and his exemption from the transcendental mys- 
ticism that threatens to open the fancy of the new generation to 
the wildest vagaries of Buddhism. But we must do our best to 
appreciate what our honored fathers have already done for us, and 
especially prize their contributions towards the just philosophy of 
human nature in its relations with religion. We have seen a great 
change in the estimation of their work in this direction, and all 
thoughtful Christians now look with satisfaction at every judicious 
effort to show the appeal of religion to the human soul and the 
witness of the mind of man to the truth of God. The antagonism 
between the religion of humanity and the religion of divinity has 
come to its crisis, and the yearning now is for the union of the 
two. I have no new measures to propose, and I speak now only 
as one who has always tried to be a Catholic liberal among our own 
Cambridge set and to be open to all light from above. Grateful 
for this opportunity to pay my humble tribute among cherished 
associates to my old pastor and constant friend, I ask God’s bless- 
ing upon all earnest and generous thinking, and pray for the fel- 
lowship that shall be as large as the needs of man and the Provi- 
dence and grace of God. 


SAMUEL Osaoop. 
Fairfield, Conn., August, 16, 1875.* 


* I retain the date when this article was written, because it interprets 
the spirit and motive of the writer. Now that summer is gone, and the 
leaves are fast falling, and I must soon leave this country home for the 
city, it is comforting to look upon the wise and venerable head of our 
old pastor, here in this quiet library, and to have his silent benediction 
upon all worthy study and faithful effort. 





All Saints and All Souls. 


ALL SAINTS AND ALL SOULS. 


A SERMON. BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 


“Wherefore, seeing we are also compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before us.” 

— HEBREWs xii. I. 

The Catholic Church has a festival specially devoted to the 
memory of the eminently pious dead who have adorned the Chris- 
tian profession, and illustrated the spirit of their religion, by lives 
of singular excellence and disinterested devotion to the good of 
their race; and another, consecrated to the memory of all the 
pious dead, when individuals call to mind the loved ones who have 
gone from them, and lay fresh flowers upon their graves, whilst 
they revive an affectionate remembrance of them in their hearts. 

These festivals, celebrated on the first and second days of No- 
vember, and called “ All Saints”’ and “ All Souls,’’ are a natural 
expression of strong Christian faith operating on the affections of 
the human heart. They had their origin in a vivid sense of the 
reality of the spiritual world, of its nearness, of our intimate con- 
nection with it, of our departed friends’ continued love for us and 
interest in our welfare. The early Christians had a very strong 
and living faith in these truths. Very soon they began to mingle 
errors with them; but these errors sprang from the very intensity 
of their conviction. They saw their fellow Christians, after hav- 
ing lived lives of eminent purity, self-denial, and love, after having 
renounced all that was dear to their hearts, for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, and submitted to the most cruel tortures rather than 
deny their Master, finally sealing their faith in him by the blood 
of martyrdom ; and firmly believing that they passed immediately 
from the bitterness of that death to heavenly glory, how could 
they help believing, also, that they retained an affectionate inter- 
est in the church for which they had suffered so much, and looked 
down in love and pity on those who were still in the midst of the 
conflict through which they themselves had triumphantly passed. 
That love and sympathy of blessed spirits were to them a living 
reality, and a source of comfort and strength. Then they went 
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on to address those whom they felt to be so near and so abound- 
ing in love for them, and to ask, not at first that blessing and 
help which the Father of spirits is ever ready to bestow, but for 
the intercession of the saints, as they would have asked for the 
prayers of any earthly friend whom they saw by their side. Then 
they proceeded a step further, and prayed directly to the saints 
themselves, making them the immediate objects of prayer, which 
Christ forbade to be addressed even to himself, but to the Father 
only. These were sad mistakes indeed. But, in avoiding them, 
we need not lose the element of truth involved in them. 

The text stands at the close of an eloquent passage, in which 
the author of the Epistle enumerates the worthies of the old dis- 
pensation, the men of faith, who, through a clear inward sight of 
things unseen by the bodily eye, served God steadily in their 
generation, following his guidance through trial and temptation, 
shunning no danger, suffering, or loss that met them in the way 
of obedience to his will, waging a successful war with the enemies 
of God, and cheerfully dying in the conflict. These men antici- 
pated, in no small measure, the spirit of Christianity, to which 
they looked forward through faith in the promises, but died with- 
out a fulfillment of the promises, —‘* God,” it is said, “ having 
provided some better thing for us, that they without us should not 
be made perfect.’’ And now these blessed and perfected spirits 
are represented as watching from their heavenly seats the struggles 
and sufferings of the early Christians, as in the famous public 
games of those times vast multitudes of surrounding spectators 
watched and cheered the racers. It is said, in effect, for the con- 
solation and encouragement of afflicted and persecuted Christians, 
“ Be not dismayed. You are indeed despised and rejected of men. 
The world cannot understand you, and has no sympathy for you. 
Your fidelity to God may seem to the unbelieving as folly, and 
your zeal for truth and right may excite their rage ; but you are 
not alone. There is sympathy for you in heaven. ‘The spirits of 
good and holy men, of all past ages, are watching you. The 
truth for which you contend is dear to them. For it they suffered 
in life; and in it they triumphed in death. They look to you to 
carry on the work which they began on earth. Their wishes, 
their prayers, their inflyence, are on your side. They are wait- 

9 
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ing to receive you, when your earthly toils are ended, into their 
own blessed and glorious company, to which even now you belong. 
Wherefore, seeing you are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, run your appointed race with patience.” 

The church of Christ, the great company of those who have 
had a living faith in him, to whom he has been indeed a Redeemer 
and Saviour,a Lord and Master, who have taken his word to 
their hearts, who have caught the spirit of his life, and manifested 
some portion of it in their own, —this body is one in him. Its 
members, through all their generations, and under all the different 
names they have assumed, are bound together in unity by a com- 
mon faith in him. The same divine word has been the food of 
their souls. The same divine life has been a source of spiritual 
life to them all. The same holy aspirations, the same love, trust, 
and submission,-that filled the hearts of the early Christians, when 
they assembled for prayer in the catacombs, animate the spirit of 
all true worshipers who worship the Father to-day in the name of 
Christ. The same consciousness of an ever-present divine love, 
which was their comfort and strength in torture and death, is our 
sufficient support in all trial and suffering. The experiences of 
the Christian life, the virtues and graces that compose the Chris- 
tian character, the trials and temptations by which it is proved 
and matured, are always and everywhere essentially the same. 
In all the conflicts of this mortal life, Christians have been upheld 
by the same help, and been cheered by the same hope, and have 
looked up to the same Father, and forward to the same home, in 
heaven. 

Thus are the followers of Christ of every age and clime bound 
together by a common life, faith, and hope. But let us not think 
of the Christians of those early ages as if they belonged alto- 
gether to the past. There has been no interruption of their 
spiritual life. They still live. That divine life, which they began 
amidst the weakness and imperfections and trials of this world, is 
victoriously continued in the world into which they have entered, 
the same in its essential elements, but freed from all the obstruc- 
tions of the flesh. The same spirit of consecration to God’s ser- 
vice, the same purpose of co-operation with his all-loving provi- 
dence, which was the informing principle of thoir life on earth, 
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still works within them with more exalted powers, in a far wider 
sphere, in more glorious ministrations in God’s service. Faith, in 
deed, is lost in sight, and hope in fruition, but love, the greatest 
of the three, abides forever. Heaven is its native place. There 
it finds a congenial atmosphere and an appropriate sphere. Let 
us feel then that the tie, which binds us to the past generations of 
the church, connects us with living, active, glorified, and blessed 
spirits. The church of Christ which is one, lies partly in the seen, 
and partly in the unseen world. 


The saints on earth and those above 
But one communion make ; 

Joined to their Lord in bonds of love, 
All of his grace partake. 


One family we dwell in him, 
One church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 


Is it not natural to suppose that the spirits of just men made 


perfect, with their wider view and stronger love, feel this bond 
between them and us far more sensibly than we? Must not their 
associates in Christ here on earth be objects of their peculiar re- 
gard? If the saints above are employed in ministries of love, 
may we not reasonably imagine them to be active in promoting the 
interests of the church militant? In various ways may their in- 
fluence be exerted, without being distinctly felt by us as proceed- 
ing from them, yet so as to help on the progress of Christian truth 
in the world. Can we so completely explain the tidal movements 
which sometimes pass over the spirits of the Christian community, 
awakening in them new perceptions of truth, moving them to new 
efforts for the correction of established wrongs, and to new appli- 
cations of Christian principles to daily life, —as to say, that they 
do not proceed from impulses originating in the realm of spirit ? 
When I hear it lamented, at the removal in mid-life of a man of 
eminent usefulness; that so much good influence should be lost to 
the world, at the very time, as we say, that it was most needed, I 
cannot but feel in my heart a deep dissent from such regretful ex- 
pressions. I do not believe that spiritual influence is ever lost or 
wasted. I believe it to be withdrawn from mortal sight, and from 
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local and temporary ends, only to be more powerfully exerted, for 
the best ends, in a wider sphere. The progress of truth and 
righteousness in the world, the gradual approach of society to the 
Christian standard, may be in no small measure owing to the con- 
stant accumulation of spiritual force in the unseen world, by the 
passage into it of pure and good spirits, whose influence reacts 
upon the condition of the world they have left. 

It was a right and good idea of the Catholic Church to cherish 
the memory of its saints. The examples of good and pious men, 
and their thoughts left recorded in their writings, are a precious 
legacy to the church. One of the methods by which, from the 
beginning, God has conducted the religious education of mankind, 
has been by inspiring individuals to live devout, holy, and loving 
lives, and so to speak divine truth that it cannot fail to touch and 
quicken the heart of him who hears or reads. They prove their 
inspiration by inspiring us. And as, in the natural world, all the 
light that fills the air and makes our day does not strike us 
directly from the sun, but is reflected upon us by all surrounding 
objects, so do we receive spiritual influences not only immediately 
from the Father of our spirits, but indirectly from the life and 
word of good men. Every good influence that reaches us from 
such sources, and nourishes our souls’ life, and excites us to new 
endeavors and a higher aim, isa gift of God’s Holy Spirit. The 
Roman Church erred by making the designation of its saints too 
formal a matter, and by conferring the distinction with too little 
reference to character. The true Catholic Church, — the Holy 
Church Universal, has its calendar of saints, not formally canon- 
ized by decree of Pope or council, but designated by the love and 
reverence of the universal Christian heart. The names of such 
may be gathered from all the principal denominations into which 
the church has been divided. Their influence has transcended 
denominational limits. The excellence of their lives is acknowl- 
edged by Christians of every name, and their writings are read by 
all for edification. Such are Fenelon and Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Leighton and Taylor, Scougal and Law, Fox and Wesley, Chan- 
ning, Tuckerman, Follen. In how many thousands of hearts has 
the flame of devotion been kindled, by the consecrated lives, and 
the pious utterances, of such men. How many have been helped 
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on in their Christian course by their inspiring and instructive writ- 
ings, which never grow old, but are continually reproduced, and 
by which their authors, though long since departed, still speak, 
and still produce a blessed influence in the world. We feel that 
such men illustrate, not merely the particular sect to which they 
belong, but our common Christianity. We are all willing to re- 
joice in their light. As we commune with such spirits, in their 
recorded lives and thoughts, we feel ourselves to be heirs of all 
the past ages of the church; we feel our relations to the great 
and good of distant periods and countries; we feel how much 
greater is the Christian name than any sectarian name by which 
we may be sometimes willing to call ourselves. 

But these eminent saints, who are conspicuous to us from afar 
by reason of the extraordinary gifts with which they were endowed, 
and the wide sphere in which they were placed, are not the only 
saints. There are the saints of private and domestic life, who 
have exercised a Christian influence and shed the light of a 
Christian example in narrow and humble spheres. We have all 
personally known such. Let us ever affectionately remember 
them ; the teachers, guides, and friends of our early years, whose 
living excellence gave us our most vivid idea of goodness, and ex- 
cited and guided our endeavors to attain it; the parents who 
watched over, nourished, and blessed, our childhood and youth ; 
the friends and companions with whom we took sweet counsel as 
we started on the journey of life, but who were early removed 
from our side. Let us remember all souls with whom we have 
been connected: the young men, who grew up till the responsibil- 
ity and work of life were devolved upon them, and were then 
called to other scenes of activity; the young maiden, who had 
just developed the virtues and graces which fitted her to give and 
receive happiness here, when she was translated to the happiness 
of heaven; the -little children, in whom many parental affections 
and hopes centred, who were early removed from their earthly 
home to their Heavenly Father’s house. 

And those over whose frailties or sins affection would throw a 
veil, let them too be tenderly remembered. They are in the 
hands of a merciful and compassionate God, who loves every child 
of his with a wise and just love, and is continually bestowing upon 
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each all the good he is capable of receiving, who will not fail to 
inflict on each all the salutary pain he needs, and who knows how 
to gather, at last, all his children to himself. 

Let us not think of any of these as gone from us forever, as 
irrevocably lost to our affections. God, who is eternally their 
God, is not a God of the dead, but of the living. In him all live. 
They have not ceased to exist, nor are their affections dead. They 
remember and love those to whom they were bound here. Can 
we doubt that they desire our highest good? Is it unreasonable 
to think that, in ways that we cannot distinctly recognize, they 
minister tous? Do they not pray for us? And why should not 
we pray for them? Or, if we think they are beyond the reach 
of our intercession, may we not affectionately remember them 
in our prayers, with thanksgiving to God, for the peace and rest 
and joy into which he has received them ? 

Yes, there are strong sympathies for each one of us in “the 
spiritual world; fervent desires that we may not be overcome by 
the evil that is in the world; that we may hold fast to our purity 
and integrity amidst all temptations; that our faith may be un- 
shaken by any trials; that we may be true to every duty. Do 
we need that the silence of the night should be broken by audible 
voices from the unseen world to tell us this? If the sainted 
mother, who was taken from her children in their tender years, 
if the pure sister who was removed in childhood from her brother’s 
side, should now speak to the tried, tempted, erring, loved ones 
whom they have left behind, do we not know what they would 
say? Would they not encourage and help their return to 
virtue, by the assurance that there is joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repents? Would they not plead with them, by all the 
remembered innocence of childhood, by all their hallowed recollec- 
tions of their early home, of the prayer and the hymn repeated 
‘ together at their mother’s knee, by all their hepes of a happy 
family reunion in heaven, not to wander in the paths of sin and 
shame, but by lives of purity, of piety, of faithful service of God 
and man, to prepare themselves for participation in the blessed 
ministries of the perfected saints? 

The spiritual world is our true home. The time we spend here 
is as nothing compared with the immortal life we are to live there. 
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As we advance in life, we come to have more friends in that world 
than in this. Each year that passes over our heads transfers some 
who were dear to us from the seen to the unseen state, and re- 
minds us that the time of our own passage cannot be far distant. 
That should be to us a solemn and elevating, not a sad and chill- 
ing thought. It should lead us to live a spiritual life in this pres- 
ent world. That is the true preparation for the world to come. 
That is the way to get from this world all the good it is capable of 
yielding, and at the same time to be fitted fora higher. This 
world is one of the mansions of our Father’s house. Every true 
child of his will prize and enjoy it. Let us endeavor, as we pass 
through it, to make it more beautiful and happy, more like heaven, 
to ourselves and to those who shall come after us. That is the 
end of all duty. Having been faithful jn a few things, we shall 
be made rulers over many things, and welcomed to the joy of our 
Lord. 


A JOURNEY TO THE ADIRONDACKS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the labors of newspaper correspondents and 
magazinists for the last ten years, the great region of mountain, 
forest, and lake in northeastern New York, known as the Adi- 
rondacks, is still to. the average American mind little more than a 
sonorous name. The early volumes of Street and Headly were 
too vague, incerrect, and rhetorical to satisfy the few who read 
them. The report of the original state survey of the region was 
more explicit, but has slumbered, unnoticed, in a public document 
that nobody reads. The original book of Rev. Mr. Murray was a 
clever exaggeration of one portion of the wilderness, from a sports- 
man’s point of view, with a depreciation of the vast mountain 
realm of which he seems to have then been ignorant. Last year, 
a small hand-book, by Mr. Wallace, of Syracuse, and a new edi- 
tion of Murray, have afforded additional information, which, in 
connection with.Dr. Ely’s map, lets in some additional light on the 
bewilderment of the common tourist. The publication of the final 
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report of the new state survey, by Mr. Verplanck Colvin, of Al- 
bany, has given the public the first reliable information of the most 
interesting part of the country. But the book is too rare and 
expensive for general circulation. The time has come for a thor- 
ough book on the Adirondacks, which shall be a reliable guide 
to the multitudes of people who are still in doubt concerning the 
conditions of a successful trip thereto. The little space allotted 
to an article in this review will admit only a few suggestions 
that may be helpful to somebody for the coming year. 

The entire region of the Adirondacks occupies nearly the whole 
of four large counties in northeastern New York, being not less 
than a hundred miles in length and seventy-five in breadth. Its 
eastern boundary is the shore line of Lakes George and Cham- 
plain; while St. Lawrence County, on the north, separates it from 
Canada. The forests that bound the valley of the Mohawk and 
the Black Rivers are its southern and western fringe. The en- 
tire eastern half of this vast territory, extending forty miles west- 
ward from the shores of Lake Champlain, is a magnificent wilder- 
ness of lofty mountains and dense forests, interspersed with a 
great number of mountain lakes, and watered, both on its north- 
ern and southern slopes, by several swift rivers; those on the 
north flowing into Lake Champlain, while the southern streams 
are the sources of the Hudson. Beyond this mountain realm lies 
the wonderful lake region described by Mr. Murray ; an elevated 
plateau, densely wooded, with an occasional mountain summit. 

This lake country is a net-work of rivers, ponds and lakes, as 
far as we know, unique in its character; offering to the summer 
tourist or sportsman, as Dr. Ely assures us, a thousand miles of 
boating, varied by occasional land carriage. This part of the 
Adirondacks is best known, and oftenest visited, both by the 
sportsman and pleasure-seeker. Its attractions are, — being pad- 
dled day after day, in a light boat, over waters embosomed in 
silent woods, with occasional magnificent mountain views, and 
such added enjoyment as can be gained from camp-life and the 
very uncertain hunting and fishing. If the tourist has the energy 
to scale half a dozen mountains, from a thousand to thirty-five 
hundred feet in height, he can gain a series of exquisite views of 
this land of silence and mystery. The drawbacks on this sort of 
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summer touring sre the exposure to the changeable summer climate, 
the misery of musquitoes and black flies in the woods, and the 
crowning *ffliction of the extortions of hotel keepers, guides, boat- 
men, and the general riff-raff of the wilderness. As there is only 
a watery highway through this paradise, and only an expert can 
safely venture into it, the ordinary tourist is completely in the 
hands of this army of assistants. The few hotels in its north- 
ern region are crowded and severe in their charges. Your boat- 
man expects three dollars a day and his own “ keeping,” if in the 
vicinity of a hotel, at nearly hotel prices, with an unlimited hope 
of additional fees. You pay largely at every considerable 
“carry.”’ In short, the most moderate rate of expense consider- 
ably exceeds a first-class New York hotel, and a single gentleman 
can hardly make a tour through this charming region for less than 
twice this amount. The whole region is practically in the hands 
of a dozen great land owners, who manage the hotels and wink at, 
if they do not encourage, the shameless plundering of the tourist. 
Of course, this is a state of transition; but while it lasts the 
charms of the Adirondack lake region are practically hidden to 
all but two classes: the wealthy and willing to disburse, and the 
sportsman prepared for labors and exposures more severe than 
those of an ordinary New York farmer. 

The stories of the marvellous sanitary virtues of the lake coun- 
try are chiefly absurd and cruel exaggerations. Now and then a 
sick man finds health in this, as in every elevated region. But 
nobody who has witnessed the frightful discomfort of invalid life in 
this wilderness will advise anybody to go there for health, except 
by the order ofa good physician who knows the country. As 
things go now, a hundred ailing people are hopelessly broken down, 
where one is cured, by a season of out-door life among the Adi- 
rondack lakes. Our cities are full of enthusiastic young ladies 
who assure you that “ nobody can take cold’’ in the camp-life of 
this region. But the huge crop of typhoid and summer diseases 
that always follows the brigade of camping-out young-ladyhood, 
to say nothing of the social side of this free life in the woods, is 
attracting the attention of the small class of old-fashioned mam- 
mas who still insist on knowing what their daughters are at in 
their vacation rambles. 

Io 
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By far the most available region for the resort of the mass of 
intelligent people of moderate means is the eastern mountain dis- 
trict of the Adirondacks. This is a realm quite as extensive as 
the White Mountains, with a far higher average elevation, and in 
the glory of its primitive forests, mountain lakes and streams, ex- 
quisite valleys, wonderful gorges and general picturesque arrange- 
ment of scenery, far excelling that noted region. The splendor 
of its high mountain views beyond comparison excels anything 
east of the Mississippi; for almost every mountain, from three to 
five thousand feet high (and there are multitudes of such), in- 
cludes in its prospect Lake Champlain, the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, and the fertile plains of the St. Lawrence on the east 
and north; while upon the south and west the eye ranges over a 
boundless realm of mountain, lake, and endless woods. 

This mountain region is divided into a northern and southern 
slope by the great Clinton range, extending from the shores of 
Lake Champlain in a westerly direction to the borders of the lake 
district, at least forty miles. This magnificent range, far sur- 
passing the Mount Washington range in extent, variety of forma- 
tion, and attractiveness of outlook, is still a wonder-land to the 
majority of people who look upon its noble summits and awful 
passes from the lowlands. Half a dozen of its great summits, 
including Tahawus, its loftiest peak, five thousand four hundred 
feet high, are visited by a few enterprising people, conducted by ‘ 
mountain guides. But there are fifty mountain peaks in this 
range alone, any one of which, on a fine day, affords a view of 
wonderful beauty, which is the fit memorial of a summer. 

The southern slope of this range is now becoming comparatively 
well known as a summer resort, especially for the cities of New 
York. The Adirondack railroad, now extending some fifty miles 
north of Saratoga, up the valley of the Hudson, has made almost 
every little village in that and its tributary valleys a pleasant 
place of summer resort. Of these, the most attractive is Schroon 
Lake, a lovely sheet of water, in size and situation remarkably 
like Lake Windermere before the English Lake district became a 
crowded city suburb. In all this region respectable summer board 
can be found in hotels, country taverns and farm-houses, with a 
chance of excellent company, at a charge of from eight to fifteen 
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dollars per week. The country,is a lovely region of farms, thickly 
sown with high, wooded hills, with numerous charming valleys and 
occasional lakes. But even at Schroon Lake, the most northerly 
of these resorts, you are many miles away from the great central 
range of which there is no satisfactory view. The foot hills upon 
the southern slope are not generally attractive, and few of them 
have available paths for ascent. On the other hand, the facilities 
for driving are excellent. 

One grand excursion can be made, over abominable roads, some 
forty miles, from Schroon to the great Indian Pass, in the very 
heart of the chief range. There is also a shorter tour of ten 
miles from Schroon to a brace of lovely mountain lakes that lie at 
the foot of Dix’s Peak, the most easterly of the higher summits 
of the great range; nearly five thousand feet high. A tolerable 
path for a good walker leads to the rocky crest, and a view of 
marvellous extent and loveliness repays the fatigue of the long 
day required for its achievement. A foot path from Elk Lake 
leads also up to the heights of Tahawus and the half‘ dozen sum- 
mits clustered around his brow. The Indian Pass, with Lakes 
Henderson and Sandford, and, indeed, the whole range, is easily 
accessible from this southern slope. But the approach is less at- 
tractive, and generally it can be said that going up to the high 
Adirondacks from the south is like entering a splendid mansion 
by the back door. 

By far the noblest district in the entire wilderness is the north- 
ern slope of the great Clinton range; and this is destined to be- 
come one of the most attractive and healthful summer resorts of 
America. It consists of three distinct ranges of mountains, tend- 
ing northward from the great central ridge at right angles to it, 
separated by the charming valleys of the Bouquet, and the east- 
ern and western Ausable rivers. These swift mountain streams 
come tearing down from the high gorges, and flow away through 
broadening meadows, overlooked by superb wooded ranges, to 
Lake Champlain. These valleys are five hundred, one thousand 
and two thousand feet high; have been occupied for half a cen- 
tury, and afford a delightful summer residence; with boundless 
facilities for tramping, climbing, sporting, and sailing on high 
mountain lakes. At any point in the upper region of these three 
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valleys, you are in sight of magnificent mountain scenery and 
within half an hour’s walk of a wilderness wild enough to satisfy 
the most exclusive lover of solitude ; vast enough to give every 
inhabitant of the United States a seat “ under his own vine and 
fig-tree,” with only the busy musquito and black fly to “‘ molest 
and make afraid.”’ 

The best approach to this district is Westport, on the western 
shore of Lake Champlain, twenty-five miles south of Burlington. 
There are few lovelier bays than the noble bay of Westport, with 
the glorious heights and sweet lowlands of Vermont upon the 
east; while from the west, through a gorge in the hills, the sum- 
mit of Mount Hurricane welcomes you to the Adirondack world. 
Next year Westport can be reached by rail from Boston, via Rut- 
land, Whitehall, and Ticonderoga, by sundown of a summer day ; 
and a charming drive of eight miles over the hills will bring you 
to Elizabethtown, Essex County, in the Bouquet Valley. 

Here you find a village of five hundred people, the shire town 
of the County; a cultivated population and one of the most en- 
chanting of American summer resorts. Already has this beauti- 
ful place, known to the people as the ‘‘ Pleasant Valley,’ become 
the yearly abiding-place of several hundred visitors. There are 
two large hotels that afford comfortable entertainment at ten to 
fifteen dollars per week, while board can be obtained in private 
homes at lesser rates. The village is in a charming valley, five 
hundred feet high, embosomed in mountains, ranging from a thou- 
sand to four thousand five hundred feet in height; all accessible 
by a few hours walking, and affording a series of views not ex- 
ceeded for beauty in eastern America. The drives are numerous 
and enchanting, extending to an unlimited distance up and down 
the valley, and along the high slopes. A long summer is all too 
short for the exploration of this superb valley and its overlooking 
world of mountain summits. From the top of Mount Hurricane, 
thirty-eight hundred feet high, you look over upon the grand 
Clinton range, crowned by Tahawus; or a scramble to the bald 
crest of the Giant of the valley, forty-six hundred feet, admits 
you to a vision, at close range, of the marvellous majesty of the 
everlasting hills. 

A drive of ten miles towards the west carries you over to Keene, 
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in the valley of the eastern branch of the Ausable River. Here 
is a valley for twenty miles walled in by noble wooded mountains, 
from two to four thousand feet high, running up into the magnifi- 
cent gorge of the Ausable ponds. These little mountain lakes sleep 
in a cleft of the great range, overwatched by the stupendous 
Gothic mountains, four thousand feet high ; a marvel of rock and 
precipice, several of them perhaps never ascended. Out of the 
lakes rushes the swift Ausable River, down a wild chasm into the 
valley below. The six mile reach of this valley nearest the lakes 
is known as Keene Flats, and is a miracle of mountain loveliness. 
A thousand feet above tide-water; the steep-wooded slopes falling 
almost to the emerald banks of the swift, clear stream; over- 
watched by the highest summits ; it is indeed a paradise of gran- 
deur and beauty. One small hotel and perhaps twenty little farm- 
houses were crammed last Summer with people at six to eight dol- 
lars per week, with such fare as needs an Adirondack stomach to 
dispose of. This Keene valley is a great resort for artists, and a 
few summer cottages have been built. This is the great front door 
of admission, by the Ausable lakes, to the upper mountain region, 
and scores of people every year mount the rugged way to the 
cloud-splitting summit of Tahawus; even walk down its steep 
western slope to the Indian Pass. 

Another drive of ten rough miles, through the romantic pass 
of Edmunds’ ponds, westward, brings you out upon the heights of 
North Elba, in the valley of the western Ausable. Here, on a 
lofty plateau, two thousand feet above the sea, is the highest 
inhabited region of the Empire State, made famous as the resi- 
dence and burial-place of John Brown. On the old Scott farm is 
a new and comfortable hotel for fifty people, with rates not ex- 
ceeding eight dollars per week. The situation far surpasses the 
Waumbeck House, both in grandeur of outlook and as a whole- 
some summer retreat. You look southward upon the glorious line 
of lofty mountain summits, rising out of the endless woods, cloven 
by the mighty gorge of the Indian Pass. Northward, five miles 
away, towers Mount Whiteface, five thousand feet, bounded on 
the east by the sublime Wilmington pass; while its western slopes 
are reflected in the clear waters of Lake Placid. There are two 
small hotels on the borders of this beautiful lake; and beyond 
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this there is little accommodation for visitors at North Elba. But 
the time is near when this superb highland will swarm with a 
summer population; for nowhere can be found a region more 
desirable for the seeker of health or the lover of splendid scenery. 
A drive of ten miles, still westward, through the tamarack 
forests, brings you to the Saranacs; the entrance to the thousand 
mile sail through the watery wilderness of the Adirondack lakes. 
A few busy days of fine weather and a fifty dollar greenback will 
take you on the round trip, through the half dozen Saranac and 
St. Regis lakes, and their adjacent fringe of ponds, from Martin’s 
round to Paul Smith’s. This excursion affords a good idea of the 
whole lake district; while from the summit of Mount Ampersand, 
that rises thirty-five hundred feet, overlooking the middle Saranac, 
you gain perhaps the most remarkable outlook over the entire 
region. For thirty miles to the east, you behold the numberless 
summits of the great mountain realm, while, to the westward and 
the south, slumbers the mysterious wilderness of the lakes. 
_ This entire excursion from Westport to Paul Smith’s, including 
the ascent of Tahawus, Whiteface, Hurricane, and Ampersand 
mountains, can be put inside the month of Angust, with due 


allowance for rainy days. A man, with a good use of his legs and 
a sound stomach, could do the walking without undue fatigue ; 
and all except the mountains is within the capacity of any 
woman who can ride over an ordinary mountain road. And who- 
ever goes through this matchless journey will go again and again 
to the Adirondacks, better satisfied with the experience of every 
summer in these glorious northern woods. 


A. D. Mayo. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SPIRIT TO THE CHURCHES. 


Tue August number of “ La Libre Recherche” contains the 
remarkable sermon which Athanase Coquerel preached to his 
people on the 27th of June, and which proved to be his last pub- 
lic utterance and appeal. Read now, in the light of his own life 
and work, it has a prophetic tone, and must come to the Liberal 
Protestants of France, in the fresh sorrow caused by his departure, 
with an almost apostolic authority, fitly joining his counsels and 
warnings to those of the Revelator to the Seven Churches, whose 
refrain is the text of this discourse. M. Coquerel was not so 
much a seer as a philosopher and philanthropist; not a mystic, 
but a student and worker; not a dreamer of dreams, but an 
earnest and devoted soldier for spiritual freedom and Christian 
civilization. Yet none could be freer than he from the reliance on 
mere physical forces and visible causes which marks the material- 
izing tendency of the age. Our impressions are confirmed in this 
sermon, as to the large grasp of his thought, the keenness of his 
sagacity, the ripeness and candor of his judgment, as well as in 
regard to the earnestness of his spirit, and the sincerity and depth 
of his piety. 

We hope erelong to publish in this review a full analysis of 
his life and work, especially as connected with the later history of 
French Protestantism, and must refer to that place the considera- 
ble portions of this discourse which deal directly with recent eccle- 
siastical events in France. There are many passages, however, 
which voice so grandly and wisely what the Spirit is saying to the 
Universal Church, and to liberal thinkers in religion in particular, 
that we have translated them for this place, and a few of them 
appear below. 

After affirming the right and duty of all men to hear and judge 
for themselves, as to what is divine truth, M. Coquerel proceeds 
to maintain against skepticism and materialism the reality of the 
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Spirit and its voice. He appeals to nature and human history, 
to conscience and the religious instincts of universal man : — 


Aspirations unending, born of the religious instinct, inward illumina- 
tions of the moral sense, dramatic revelations of history, intimations in- 
numerable of nature, are you not all the diverse voices of the Spirit? 
You repeat, each to each, in perpetual concert, to the glory of God and 
for the spiritual unfolding of every man who thinks, He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith. 

Never has any one of these grand voices been silent; but according 
to the age has one or another resounded louder or more low. No man 
has been able or has cared to doubt this, save perhaps in a single half- 
century; and that which to-day makes the most uproar in the world is, 
not the low murmur, but the cry, now of agony and now of triumph, of 
the divided souls who are attacking or defending a religion. We are not 
deceived ; whether for good or ill, that is the fact. It is the religious 
question which is before all most pressing among us. It lies at the very 
foundation, below all others. It would seem that the Spirit at this mo- 
ment speaks loud enough to be heard by every church and every ear. The 
wind which blows where it listeth stirs all the churches; it shakes them 
violently ; it seems bent on forcing them into collision, as if to make them 
burst their too narrow limits and dash each other in pieces. So certain 
enclosed fruits, when the winds of heaven shake them, break each other 
open, and let escape from their hard envelope the living and fruitful seeds. 

I declare that this crisis, though terrific to feeble hearts, fills the strong 
with hope. It renews itself from point to point in the process of the 
ages. Then the supreme husbandman takes in his hands the fan which 
shall winnow all the grain with which the threshing-floor is strewn. 
Then the axe is laid at the root of the trees. This crisis Scripture has 
announced, not with menace, but with glorious promise, though under 
figures sublime and terrible. Recall in what energetic language, bor- 
rowed from an old Hebrew Prophet, one of the New Testament writers 
has spoken of it. “God now,” he says, “has made this promise. Yet 
once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.” And the com- 
ment which the Epistle to the Hebrews adds to these words of the 
Prophet Haggai is worthy of the text. “ And this word, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removing of those things that are shaken (as of things that 
are made), that those things which cannot be shaken mayremain.” That 
is the gigantic work of history, of Providence, of progress. That, I 
should say, employing in another sense the wholly modern term I find so 
constantly useful, that expresses well the natural selection, providential 
and infallible, of religious forms, of ecclesiastical institutions and dog- 
mas. The things which can be really shaken must fall; they have ful- 
filled their time ; soon men will search among their ruins to see whether 
any materials remain which the future can employ anew. The things 
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which the shaking of the earth and the heavens shall not disturb will 
last through a new stage of the world’s life, and shelter for yet long- 
enduring ages the reassured and reverent generations. 

Never, indeed, was it more necessary to strengthen all the founda- 
tions, to purify all the mixed elements, to save from insecurity all that 
deserves to be retained, and to let sink to their own proper ruins all 
things which cannot firmly stand. Let our ears attend, without satfsfac- 
tion in ourselves, without ill will towards others, to the solemn challenge 
which the Spirit, our judge in all things, is speaking from above, To- 
day, as in the day of the Revelation, here, as in Ephesus or in Laodicea, 
the Spirit says to every church, / know thy works, and allots to each its 
measure of praise or blame. It might to-day, as then, pronounce this 
sentence against one of them, Zhou hast a name that thou livest and 
art dead. 


After dwelling at length on the spirit of the Romish Church and 
the perils growing out of the present reaction in favor of Ultra- 
montanisin in France, and characterizing vigorously and yet tem- 
perately the narrow and unjust policy of Orthodox Protestantism 
at the present time, M. Coquerel addresses himself with great 
earnestness and directness to his own adherents, and points out 


the duties and perils that await Liberal Christianity. We are 
profoundly convinced that these passages contain timely words of 
the Spirit, not for our French brethren only, but for all our 
churches that have ears to hear. 


I have only a single reproach to make, but it disturbs me, it weighs 
heavily upon my soul, it pains me to dwell upon it; and I am not com- 
forted in remembering that by a kind of general law, a kind of infirmity 
which seems inherent in huthan nature, the partisans of pure truth, of 
right methods, of needed advance, are almost never so enthusiastic 
as many others. I ask myself with fear and trembling if we are not far 
below the grandeur of our task. That is immense and infinitely glori- 
ous. While France is torn, and perhaps will speedily be more largely 
torn, between the clericalism which usurps all and bold irreligion which 
saves nothing, what are we doing? what are we able to do? what, alas ! 
are we? We know too well that ecclesiastical Jesuitism, if it triumphs, 
will bring shame and damage upon France. We know that it will pro- 
duce here, if it be permitted to go on, that which it already has accom- 
plished in Spain and South America, those fields of battle perpetually 
soaked by so much useless bloodshed, where order and peace are like 
uprooted trees which one strives in vain to replant and vivify anew, be- 
cause the nourishing earth is lacking for their roots and the free sun- 
light for their foliage. 


If 
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On the other hand, we also know that the lack of all religion is not 
power but weakness, an impotence which often smites with barrenness 
heroic undertakings ; that no one has a right to tear down unless he is 
capable of building on a juster plan; that nothing is really destroyed, in- 
deed, unless it is rendered useless by being replaced ; that the absence 
of genuine religious sentiment is intolerable to multitudes of souls ; and 
that the church which claims to be universal will infallibly, soon or 
late, gather in again the families that have deserted it, so far as these 
families are not provided with a refuge and a home in another religious 
communion. Finally, we know that we alone in France possess just 
what France is seeking, without well understanding what it seeks ; a re- 
ligion essentially laical, anti-jesuitical, and anti-ecclesiastical, and at the 
same time a religion which is known everywhere, which has its grand 
place in history, and which does not feed the soul on lifeless abstrac- 
tions or rites improvised as an experiment. 

Listen once more to what the Spirit says to all the churches. 

Be serious, it says to them first of all, serious not only in the eleva- 
tion and the holiness of your aim, but in all the means you employ to 
attain it. In other words, be true. Never affect to believe what you 
do not believe. Never demand of any human being that he should be- 
lieve what you do not believe yourself. No official comedy. No con- 
ventional dogmas. The day of fictions is gone by. 

Be regardful, says again the Spirit to the churches, of the liberty of 
othersand yourown. Never submit to any yoke upon your conscience, the 
daughter of God. Sell favor to no man, nor try to purchase it of any. 
Remember that, contrary to the usages of a certain class, perhaps, the 
infamy of him who lets himself be bought is a very small thing beside 
the more abominable infamy of the man who buys him. A religion 
which gains adherents by menaces of confiscation, or promises of promo- 
tion and enrichment, should be condemned ; it should be regarded as far 
beneath all that is most irreligious in the world. 

Be courageous, says the Spirit further to the churches. He who cal- 
culates too much the peril or the hindrances to all his undertakings, shows 
that he believes but little, whether in the goodness of his cause or the re- 
ality of his God. “If God be for us, who shall be against us?” If the 
temples which belong to us were all finally confiscated ; if this Reformed 
Church of Paris, which was born liberal when Rabaud St. Etienne revived 
it in 1787, outside of all orthodoxies ancient or modern; if this church, 
of which you are and which is yours, should shut its doors upon you, 
should hunt you from your homes, —this would but yield you demonstra- 
tion that the delay of your hopes had not exhausted either your endur- 
ance or your faith. After having appealed in vain to every arbitrament, 
after having exhausted every effort, after having too long borneall, strong 
in your right, if all should still persist in refusing the justice due you, 
if it should chance that any government whatsoever should sometime be 
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the dupe of your persecutors or their accomplice, you will forsake neither 
your conscience nor your God. You will at last obey Jesus Christ, who 
said, “ In whatever place they will not receive you, nor hear your word, 
go out of that city and shake off the dust of your feet.” I do not finish 
the words of our Lord; I leave you to read in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
[Matt. x. 14-15] what follows in immediate connection. What we de- 
mand is that the unjust shall cease to oppress, not that they shall be 
punished for their injustice. 

Finally, saith the Spirit to the churches, be holy and just, be affection- 
ate, be religious. Holy and just, for no religion, no piety, no mysticism, 
no prayer, no rite, no sacrament, can dispense for one single instant with 
integrity. Too often, devotion, however exalted, serves only to deceive 
the consciences which believe themselves released from their duties, their 
essential, primal, natural obligations, for paying into the hands of God 
imaginary debts. It is a counterfeit coin with which they pay a deceitful 
and impious tribute. 

And there is nothing of disrespect or too great simplicity in saying to 
Christian churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, Be religious. They 
are not so always. They are not so enough. .Ecclesiasticism is not so. 
In spite of its pious pretensions, it is more than anything a rallying line 
for the old vanquished parties ; it is a policy, it is an art, it is a means of 
monopoly and domination, of enlisting feeble minds, of crushing up- 
right and strong minds. There is nothing in it really religious. It seeks 
to rule by fear, it seeks to allure ambition and greed, it plots for success, 
and, as Jesus himself said, with most withering invective, with most ter- 
rible condemnation, it “devours widows’ homes and for a pretense makes 
long prayer.” 

When religion becomes a method of usurpation, of tyranny, of hinder- 
ance, it is false, it is immoral, it is wicked, it is the contrary of what 
Jesus wanted it to be. It deserves, in this event, to disappear forever, 
and man, forlorn, unstable, tortured by an unassuaged thirst, go forth to 
live an orphan forever under the cruel and empty skies. 

It is impossible for me to believe this. I believe in the good and the 
true with a serene and steadfast trust. I believe in the Spirit and in its 
might. I believe that the liberty to which I have right, since God has . 
granted it and Jesus Christ has brought it to me, cannot be denied me 
forever in our dear and glorious France. Not in repose, but in activity 
as great as possible, I shall await justice, that tardy messenger of God, 
that impassive daughter of heaven, who deigns not to take account of our 
desolated years, because eternity is hers. Yes, I shall still hope for the 
coming of the Spirit and its reign, if while still awaiting them I should 
come to sit upon the stone destined erelong to seal my tomb; or even 
if this stone should be the last of our last temple, demolished anew, and 
this time forever; or even if again (a monstrous and impious hypothesis, 
a thing so horrible to think that my tongue delays to utter it), even if 
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that stone should be the last land-mark, reddened with the blood of all 
my friends, and torn up from the holy soil where it had marked the border 
of my thenceforth desolate country. Even then, even upon that fatal 
stone, I should behold, if I had guarded my faith, if I still had ears to 
hear and eyes to read what the Spirit saith, I should behold, I say, 
written in characters of fire, these imperishable words: “The heavens 
and the earth shall pass away ; but this word shall never pass away ; the 
flesh profiteth nothing, and the letter kills; but the Spirit, the immortal 


Spirit, always young, always abounding and sure of victory, the Spirit 
P young y g y: Pp 
giveth life.” 


OF THINGS AT HOME. 


Te death of Mr. Ralston, the great California banker, has 
called forth from our brother, the Rev. Horatio Stebbins, a very 
able and effective sermon, which has appeared in “The San 
Francisco Call.’”’ Rarely do we ever see an analysis of character 
so complete and so searching. Yet it is not studied out. It 
comes in flashes of intuition, that strike to the core of this monied 
man’s nature, and show him as he is, in the light of the highest 
moral evidence. There is no strong censure, no faint praise, but 
a clear-cut picture of him as he stood before the California money 

mart, painted with that terse and rich power of language which 
‘ Dr. Stebbins uses so well. The sermon is not for the multitude. 
They could not understand it. It is too finely molded. It is for 
that class of men who perhaps make up Dr. Stebbins’ congrega- 
tion, — New England men, brought up to love simplicity of living, 
sterling uprightness, moderate gains, and regularity of life ; yet 
who cannot help being dazzled by the genius of a man who moves 
quicker than they, makes their monied interest a power in the 
land, lives magnificently, and treats all the world generously. 
They do not see at once that this power may be a superficial, not 
a lasting one; that the man’s best nature is sacrificed to mere 
worldly success; and, when his failure and sad death come, their 
moral sense is perhaps confused, and they do not feel able to judge 
between right and wrong. Dr. Stebbins solves this problem for 
them, by laying bare the man’s nature as in the sight of God, and 
letting them see how, in spite of his many attractive qualities, 
he failed to fulfill the highest purpose of his being. We quote 
the termination of this eloquent discourse : — 
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“Such was the man of our time and our commercial society. He was 
the product of the time and of his own will. In what proportion those 
forces blended to make him what he was, none but God, the Judge of all, 
can tell. In respect of the scope of his abilities, his character and re- 
sponsibility, he is to be judged by no mere village moralist or pedagogic 
rule. His great powers were only equalled by their great limitations, 
and his immense influence in the affairs of a young and rising state can 
be accounted for only on the ground ‘of real ability to organize and con- 
trol. His career is one more epoch in the financial history of California, 
and his name will take its true place in the memory of men, by irresis- 
tible force of moral gravity. He was surely more a Californian than a’ 
denizen of the eternal city. What culture and discipline might have 
done for him, it is difficult to tell. There were elements in him that re- 
sisted culture. What he needed as a man and as a business man was 
some firm restraint and persuasion on his tempestuous nature. As the 
master of an institution to cherish and conserve the commercial interests 
of society, he can be accounted for only in the quality of commercial 
public sentiment. 

“ After the sorrowful events that have passed, let our minds be chas- 
tened to sobriety of thinking. Let us have no foolish conceit that wis- 
dom dwells especially with us business men, but let us cultivate all 
breadth of honor and truth. Let us not in moping sentimentalism run 
into any foolish tirade against money, or the pursuit of money, nor be 
drawling out, “the vanity of riches.” But let us use our money, with 
justice, carefulness, and charity. Let us acquire more by honorable in- 
dustry and frugality, and look with undazzled eye upon the awful splen- 
dors of moral law, of which our money is an earthly token. 

“Concerning our fellow-citizen, I deplore his loss with truly human 
tenderness, and I am unwilling that he should go down into any depth 
without this word of humane truth and sympathizing pity. His end 
was fit conclusion of his career, — impetuous, daring, tragic. I commit 
him to that Almighty Being whose judgments are a great deep, whose 
chastisements rebuke the pride of man and turn his beauty to ashes, 
and whose loving kindness and tender mercies are from everlasting to 
everlasting.” 


The following poem, by Edward W. Gosse, we find in ‘‘ The 
Commonwealth.” We do not know in which of our papers it first 
appeared. It well expresses the feeling we all have towards that 
Northern genius who has passed away. That man and child in 
one, so spontaneous, so natural, so playful, so tender and impas- 
sioned, so religious, — Andersen, the product of those old Norse 
races, who seem in their national character to be the children of 
light born without guile : — 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


“ A being cleaves the moonlit air 
With eyes of dew and plumes of fire, 
New-born, immortal, strong and fair ; 
Glance ere he goes! 
His feet are shrouded like the dead, 
But in his face a wild desire 
Breaks like the dawn that flushes red, 
And like a rose. 


“ The stars shine out above his path, 
And music wakes through all the skies ; 
What mortal such a triumph hath, 
By death set free ? 
What earthly hands and hearts are pure 
As this man’s, whose unshrinking eyes 
Gaze onward through the deep obscure, 
Nor quail to see? 


“ For poor dumb lips had songs for him, 
And children’s dreamings ran in tune, 
And strange old heroes, weird and dim, 
Walked by his side. 
The very shadows loved him well, 
And danced and flickered in the moon, 
And left him wondrous tales to tell 
Men far and wide. 


“ And now no more he smiling walks 
Through greenwood alleys full of sun, 
And, as he wanders, turns and talks, 
Though none be there ; 
The children watch in vain the place 
Where they were wont, when day was done, 
To see their poet’s sweet, worn face 
And faded hair. 


“ Yet dream not such a spirit dies ; 
Though all its earthly shrine decay, 
Transfigured under clearer skies, 
He sings anew ; 
The frail soul-covering; racked with pain 
And scored with vigil, fades away ; 
The soul, set free and young again, 
Glides upward through. 
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“ Weep not ; but watch the moonlit air. 
Perchance a glory like a star 
May leave what hangs about him there, 
And flash on us!... 
Behold! the void is full of light, 
The beams pierce heaven from bar to bar, 
And all the hollows of the night 
Grow luminous !” 


OF THINGS ABROAD. 


WE have received a copy of a valuable little pamphlet, called 
‘The Journeys and Epistles of the Apostle Paul,” from our es- 
teemed friend Dr. Samuel Sharpe, of England, not a minister, but 
well known as a distinguished Egyptologist and critical student of 
the New and Old Testaments. THe differs somewhat from his 
German friends in his views of Paul’s journeys and epistles; but 
his opinions are always slowly matured and worthy of considera- 
tion. He also encloses a little pamphlet on the Lord’s Supper. 
He thinks, if we understand him right, that, as a formal ceremony, 
it should be left to those sects which have an order of priests, be- 
ing out of place in our simple Congregational worship. He says 
truly that it has had a sacramental mystery thrown around it 
foreign to Jesus’ idea, that Paul himself gave it too much the 
nature of a vow, or a profession to holy life, and that there has 
always been a danger of its being a substitute for goodness, rather 
than a help towards it. He adds that a congregation ought to be 
a body made up of various ranks in society. A social meal among 
persons united by a religious tie, is very desirable, but he main- 
tains that the Lord’s Supper is no such meal, and that “ those who 
have been regular in their attendance at the Lord’s Supper have 
been known to scoff at the vulgarity of the Congregational tea- 
party.” This is all painfully true, and we should, every one of 
us I trust, rejoice, if we could make the service just what it ought 
to be for minister and people, as near as possible to what Jesus 
had in his mind. But we cannot for our own part see the wisdom 
of abolishing it, as our friend suggests, and making the tea- 
party take its place. It would undoubtedly be the Lord’s Supper 
to him, and many who ‘‘eat and drink always to the glory of 
God ;” but we fear that with the masses of men the supper would 
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lose its peculiar significance, that is, of being a social remem- 
brance of Jesus, and the revered and venerable usage would in 
time be completely lost to our churches. We are aware, however, 
that there is considerable difference of opinion among our own 
ministers and people on this question, but we see no reason 
why it should separate us in sympathies, as itis the keeping Jesus 


veritably alive in our hearts, and not the way we do it, that is 
our bond of union. 


We have received also, from Miss Emily Sharpe, two interesting 
publications, being the lives of Dr. Priestly and of Rev. Theophilus 
Lindsey, which she has prepared from reliable sources, and which 
have been published in tract form for general distribution. 

In regard to the movements of our Unitarian friends, especially 
the ministers, we cannot do better than to quote from a letter of our 
English friend, from whom we have before received tidings : — 


“ As for matters in which we are now taking an interest. One which 
is nothing to tell of is very important in its effects. In several of our 
Unitarian chapels, our ministers are taking up the old and disused cus- 
tom of explaining the Scriptures as they read them from the pulpit, and 
this bids fair to work a very great change. The last thirty years or so 
has been to an attendant in many of our chapels a time of very great 
poverty and dearth in the public reading of the Bible. I can speak from 
experience of myself and others during these years, that the pulpit 
Bible-reading in our Sunday services were, in many chapels, limited to 
the more devotional psalms, a part of Isaiah, the Book of Job, and per- 
haps occasionally Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, for the Old Testament, 
while from the New Testament the Epistles, John’s Gospel, and the 
Sermon on the Mount, were chosen. The reason may be easily guessed. 
During these years a very great but silent change has been going on 
among Unitarians. When I was a child, very, very few ventured to 
doubt, and hardly any one to express their doubts, on the historical ac- 
curacy of the miracles and of many other narratives. Now I will ven- 
ture to say that there is no one left among us Unitarians (except those 
who, from a conservative mind, will not have anything stirred, or who 
have lazily let their minds sleep on the subject, which all around them 
have been discussing and thinking),— no one left, 1 may say, whose 
mind has been at all active on the subject who does not admit that there 
is a great deal unhistoric in the volume. Now during the interval, while 
there have been half a dozen different opinions in every congregation, 
and while the minister’s own mind has been also on the change, it is not 
wonderful that he should have avoided reading all doubtful passages. If 
he were a thoughtful and conscientious man he would shrink from read- 
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ing out solemnly and publicly, as gospel truth, what he could not think 
to be such. I cannot blame this during the time when his speaking out 
his newly acquired opinions would have raised dissentions in his flock. 
But I cannot tell you my joy at the altering state of affairs. At one of 
our London Unitarian Chapels, the minister began with this opening 
year, at the beginning of Genesis, and leaving out the chapters of gene- 
alogies, &c., is going methodically through the early part of the Bible, 
stopping as he reads to give an occasional word of explanation, and 
thereby giving himself an opportunity of saying, on many occasions, that 
this or that narrative is not historical. Another of our London minis- 
ters, a more adventurous spirit, is, we are told, picking out the difficult 
passages to read from the pulpit ; and, while leaving to his congregation 
to read in their own homes the favorite one hundred and third psalm 
and other devotional passages that need no explanation, he is taking up 
the harder task of grappling with controverted accounts. I should be 
much interested in hearing how your Unitarian ministers actin this mat- 
ter, and whether you have any parallel movement going on. 

“There have been some letters in our Unitarian papers about raising 
migisters’ salaries, which are lamentably small in small country places. 
But while this has ended in little more than talk, our Unitarian Associa- 
tion has begun to remedy the want in a very practical way. For, taking 
it for granted that in those towns and villages where the Unitarian min- 
ister’s salary is small his congregation also is small, and his work does 
not fill his whole time, they have let it be known that, when any min- 
ister will do any Unitarian work of lecturing on our doctrines outside 
his own chapel in the neighboring places, they will not only pay for the 
hire of the room and cost of advertising the lectures, but will give him a 
grant of money to repay him for his trouble. Some of our ministers 
have begun to do so, and are now working as a sort of missionaries close 
to their own homes upon week nights, by which means they may in pro- 
portion to their zeal and industry increase the slender salary they receive 
for their Sunday work. 

“We are trying all we can to encourage the efforts of lay-preachers. 
When I say we, I mean those of us who have our hearts in missionary 
work, for we have a class who talk much about ‘cultured preachers,’ 
and declare that they would rather the Unitarian doctrines were not 
spread abroad unless it can be done by men who will ‘do us credit.’ 
We let them alone. There will always be some worldly ones, and there is 
no use arguing against them: we rejoice to believe that earnestness is 
spreading, and that there are men, some humble, some better educated, 
who have zeal to preach their convictions without hire. Mr. Fretwell, 
who has been visiting you, is one of those who do us splended work 
abroad; while at home in London we have three or four men who are 
very successfully preaching out of doors. Please to say whether any- 
thing like out-door Unitarian preaching goes on among you, and whether 
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you have any unpaid lay-preachers. It is the want of prosperity of our 
Unitarian chapels that gives us the very great advantage of a pretty fair 
mixing of ranks. We have in London two chapels, Portland Street, 
where Mr. Martineau used to preach, and Dr. Sadler’s at Hampstead, in 
which the congregations are nearly all ladies and gentlemen. Perhaps 
there may be only two or three humble people that attend there. But in 
nearly all our chapels all over England there is a very large proportion 
of working people, and in this I rejoice greatly. It is good for the 
preacher to feel that he is addressing himself to those who are doing the 
rough work of life and bearing its rubs ; it is good for us all to feel that 
once a week we try to lay aside some of the distinctions of rank, and 
worship one Father of rich and poor alike. Please to tell me, dear friend, 
how are your chapels in Boston? Have you anything like a friendly 
shaking of hands at the chapel door, between people whose ranks are too 
far apart for them to think of visiting each other’s houses ? and do you 
once a year drink tea together, either in the chapel or in the adjoining 
school-room ? not a tea-drinking of charity, but where all try to be on 
equal terms, and where all pay for their tickets, except in the case of 
same of the better off buying several tickets and giving them to their 
less prosperous friends. I tire you with these details, but I endeavor to 
draw from you some few words of information about the state of affairs 
among our Boston Unitarians by telling you of ours.” 


We remember hearing Dr. Bonar, of Scotland, read the Scrip- 
tures in this way, explaining as he went along; and from a man 
like him, full of years and reputation, the effect was very whole- 
some and edifying. But we must not in our Protestant love of 
the preached word, and our desire for edification, forget that one 
of the prime objects of the church service is worship; and that 
these emotional, prophetic, poetic parts of the Bible, to which our 
correspondent refers, are the ones which, from their very nature, 
are undisputed, and feed best the flames of devotion, so that the 
instinct of the church from all ages has chosen them for public 
aspiration. The explanatory reading of the Bible, we believe, 
with her, to be very important, as the general listener has not the 
time or will to study it critically himself; but this kind of familiar 
exegesis has its own place, which seems to be more especially the 
afternoon service, the Sunday evening meeting, and the Bible 
class. We agree with her, that a minister ought not to pass by 
vexed or uncertain passages in his public reading, especially where 
they are something more than mere doubts of historic data, and 
involve moral questions which may be misapprehended by his 
audience. If a minister reads the historical or mythical parts, 
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he should treat them as such. How easily he can, without de- 
tracting from the dignity of the service, throw in a few words, as 
he reads the story of the old patriarchs, to show that he is con- 
scious of the frailties of these Hebrews, while he reveres the rec- 
ords that have made them marked men in the past. How tenderly 
he can put aside the assertion that the actual finger of God wrote 
on the tables of stone, and make his people feel the awe-inspiring 
presence of that great Spirit which lifted Moses up into clouds of 
thunder, and flashed the law of rectitude in upon his soul ! 

In regard to missionary work, we have always felt that the 
Association could not do better than to seek out every able-bodied 
minister living on a small salary, with time to spare and good will, 
and pay him for preaching the gospel in the small communities 
near by his parish. 


We have ‘looked into the movements of our English friends, and 
our readers will perhaps like to have a glimpse of what is going 
on in Italy. We give this informal letter of our friend, Prof. 
Bracciforti, of Milan : — 


My Dear Madam, — MILAN, Sept. 16, 1875. 

Your last favor of July 21, and the pamphlet of the semi-centennial 
of the American Unitarian Association, came duly to hand, and I most 
heartily thank you for both. 

It is now about five months since we lost our eldest son, Vincent. He 
was a very strong, promising youth, not yet eighteen years old, when he 
was suddenly attacked by a terrible disease (our physicians call it dif- 
terite, and consider it contagious) which carried him off in three days. 
His last words were, “ Papa, don’t stay, leave me.” Brave boy! He 
thought more of us than of himself. My chief comfort is that he was 
not afraid to rise nearer to the Father even through death. 

Just at the time of our dear son’s death I was expected to begin a 
course of Italian lectures on English Literature, at our Royal Scientific 
and Literary Academy, which lectures had been advertised by the Board. 
You can well imagine how uncongenial and -painful the task must have 
been at such a time. But God has strengthened me; and my lectures 
have met with a sufficient measure of public favor to let me entertain 
the hope that I shall soon be appointed extraordinary professor of Eng- 
lish language and literature at the Royal Academy. 

My religious conferences and Sunday school have not been discon- 
tinued, though in the Sunday school I was sometimes left to address no 
more than one or two children, beside those of my own family. There 
is, however, a promising feature in the circumstance that the service for 
children is always attended by some adults. Besides, I have reason to 
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hope that some parents, who are now in the country with their families, 
when coming back to town will send again their children. The religious 
services for adults continue to be attended on Sunday evening much as 
they were before ; which in this season is far from discouraging. 

You will perhaps be glad to hear that I have commenced a free or 
gratuitous course of English lessons in our Unitarian hall. The course 
among others is followed by the directress of an infant school. I can- 
not help hoping that, in time, more and more of the young men engaged 
in commerce may join, and that in that way I may get some hold over 
them for good. 

I have also set apart a certain number of my books, which I mean to 
have, together with our Unitarian tracts, carried into our Unitarian 
school and place of worship, to form the beginning of a library, which is 
to be freely open to the public in certain hours. As English can be freely 
learned in the same place, and some of my pupils are already beginning 
to understand it, any books that your friends might think fit to bestow 
upon the Unitarian Library in Milan would be most thankfully accepted, 
and especially with pictures would be a great attraction to workmen 
and children. 

I have not yet had the pleasure of seeing the American lady you 
mentioned in your last letter, to whom you so kindly spoke about the 
sewing-machine for our young women. 

On Michaelmas, the 29th inst., we remove to new lodgings in Via del 
Fieno, No. 3. Our Unitarian school and church remains in Via Durini, 
No. 28. Very sincerely yours, 

FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 

P.S.— My allusion to Filopanti implied simply his having left off 
preaching for the present. I learned subsequently that he is now very 
busy about Garibaldi’s benevolent scheme for draining the Pontine 
marshes and ridding the Roman territory and people of the malaria. 


Perhaps another glance at European life will be interesting. 
We give a graphic picture, drawn for us, in the letter of an 
American friend, who lives in a beautiful country house near Lis- 
bon, Portugal. The letter does not touch upon the work in which 
we are specially interested, but to those of us who are dreading 
the approach of winter, or looking with longing eyes to the lands 
of the sun, it may speak powerfully to remind us how superior the 
wants of the soul are to the body, and how great are the oppor- 


tunities of our favored country. 
Lisson, August 22. 
How beautiful is this spot! The Tagus, which comes to lick the founda- 
tion stones of the house, spreads out before me a great lake of salt water, 
freshened and renewed by every tide from the sea, which comes pouring 
through a narrow channel between mountains five miles round to my 
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right, and extends and widens to my front and left, till the opposite shore 
becomes invisible in the distance. To the southeast I see a water hori- 
zon, as it were the open sea. In front, the Highlands; and on the slopes, 
villages and vineyards and mansions, and the great castle of Palmello, 
which overhangs the sea ten miles away. On my own side, the lake 
coast stretches up to the north and east, gracefully curving to show man- 
sions and groves, olives and vineyards, and white towers, up to the 
purple mountains of Villafranca, where Wellington established the 
famous lines of Torres Vedas across from this great lake to the sea, 
and foiled the armies of Napoleon. To the right the towers of Lisbon, 
between me and the outlet to the sea. Behind, an undulating country, 
with some sharp rocky brakes and deep green valleys, which I see from 
the high ground at the back of my country house. The view is bounded 
by the mountains of Cintra and the Royal Castle of the Pena, throwing 
its towers into the north-western sky behind which the sun sinks to his 
rest, leaving us to evening and the moon hanging over Palmello. I 
could not tell you half the beauty and the glory of this spot. Do you 
know what it is to hear the singing of the palm-trees away up in the sky 
as the light fades and the distant shore grows dim, and the glancing sails 
drop out of view, as the stars appear, till at last you see them only as 
black phantoms, stalking across the path of the moon? These palm- 
trees stand with their feet among apple-trees and pears. There is the 
orange grove, and the pomegranate alongside, with the peaches and the 
apricots. The great five-pound clusters of grapes hang by the side of the 
bananas, and the cherries and the Indian corn, and the lemons, while 
strawberries grow luscious and sweet. This climate of Lisbon is almost 
perfect. In summer it is not so warm as Boston, and in winter it is not 
so cold as Savannah. All the fruits of the whole temperate zone cothe 
to perfection here, and the flowers are marvellous in beauty and per- 
fume. The geraniums are flowering all winter and summer, and reach 
to overtop walls ten or twelve feet high. Our garden, planted by the old 
patriarch of Portugal, grows what we at home call the “exotics,” in the 
open air of January; and marble fountains, vases of Carrara marble, 
lions, boars, dogs, and human figures, glistening out from among the 
luxuriant foliage, make of this an Eden, the like of which on the whole 
earth I have not seen or felt before. 

But here there is no dignity in man. Lying and cheating and stealing, 
filthiness and low vice, everywhere. Nothing respectable, nothing clean. 
One longs for civilization, longs for thrift and work, and a healthy tone, 
longs for cleanliness, longs for the honest and straightforward men and 
women of his race and of his home. This place is very beautiful; na- 
ture has made it a paradise, and man has made it unbearable. Disgust, 
long, deep, continuous disgust! can you imagine that in paradise? If 
you can, you know what it is, a palace in Portugal. 


M..P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Who shall interpret wisely the myth of Hermes, that puzzle of 
the demonstrators of the gods? That the verdict of Herr Christian 
Mehlis (die Grundidee des Hermes von Standpunkte der vergleich- 
enden Mythologie) will be accepted as final, one can hardly believe. 
He affirms that Hermes is the god “of the rising and setting sun,” 
and seems so to deprive Apollo of some of his peculiar honor. No 
god of the Greeks has had more attributes and offices than this 
“ tricksy spirit;” no god has stolen more of the rights of the rest 
of the hierarchy. He appears, now as the god of fruits; now of 
cattle; now of trades and crafts; now of streets and doors; now of 
communication between earth and heaven; and now of messages to 
hell; now of theft and now of lying; sometimes of graceful speech ; 
and sometimes of graceful motion,—he is the real Proteus of the 
gods. It has even been suggested that his name Hermes, from “ Her- 
ma,” a support, a steadying, may refute the fancy that he was the 
peculiar patron of flightiness, and fickleness. At any rate, whether 
the comparative mythologists admit or not the conclusion of Herr 
Mebhlis, they can add it to the elements involved in solving the prob- 
lem. The fables of all nations have such a character, and some say 
that he was the Satan of the book of Job. 

2. Much ingenuity is spent by our biblical interpreters, Christian 
as well as Jewish, to prove that Jesus took his doctrine from one or 
another of the Jewish sects. Graetz and Ginsburg exhibit the Son 
of Mary as an Essene, learned in the mysteries, if not disciplined in 
the practice, of this eccentric people. Geiger, on the other hand, will 
have it that Jesus was a Pharisee, and denounced his own brethren 
in his sharp rebukes. Franz Delitsch, in a small treatise (Jesus and 
Hillel), seeks to defend the originality of Jesus, and to show him 
greater than any Jewish rabbin. He was not a disciple of Hillel, 
though he could meet the masters of Israel on their own ground and 
answer their arguments. These comparisons between the expounders 
of the Law and the great Teacher may be pressed too far. We 
hardly know enough of the real teaching and spirit of the rabbins to 
compare them, in words even, with the fragmentary words of Jesus 
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in the Gospels. It is impossible, however, for an earnest Christian 
believer to examine the question between the divine Teacher and the 
human teachers impartially. A Jew may complain that the Chris- 
tian professor is cold towards Hillel, while he is warm towards the 
man whom he loves as his Redeemer; that one is judged by the 
reason, while the other is judged by the faith, of the critic. 

3. A remarkable book for clearness, gloss, and finish of style, as 
well as for breadth of view and just discrimination, is the essay of E. 
F. Langhans, “ Das Christenthum und seine Mission im Lichte der 
Weltgeschichte.” He is not blinded by the resemblances between the 
sayings of heathen moralists and the sayings of Christ and his apostles 
into any confusion of Pagan religions and the Christian religion. 
Admitting that the Chinese and the Buddhists, and the Talmud, and 
even Greek and Roman writers, utter sentences very like the golden 
rule, he will not on that account disregard the difference between the 
general type of Pagan and Christian morality. The character of the 
love which Christianity commends is much broader than any Jewish 
or Oriental or Stoic type. The Gentile doctrine of “love,” and the 
Jewish doctrine too, was hindered and limited by many reservations, 
and the Jewish “neighbor” was really only another Jew. Some will 
doubtless say of this eloquent plea that the writer is misled by his 
prejudice, and writes as an enthusiast more than a philosopher, but he 
will have the facts of civilization on his side. That the Pagan reli- 
gions contain some of the ideas of the Christian Gospel does not 
prove that the Gospel is a reproduction or a plagiarism from them. 

4. What so learned a writer as K. F. A. Kahnis writes is always 
worthy of respectful heed. But those who look to find in his dis- 
course (die Auferstehung Christi als geschichtliche Thatsache), any 
new proof of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus as a physical 
phenomenon will be disappointed. His argument is the old argu- 
ment, that the existence of a Church founded upon belief in this fact 
proves its reality, and that the consent of so many New Testament 
- witnesses cannot be overlooked. Kahnis insists that the literal resur- 
rection of Christ is the only basis of his work as Redeemer, and that 
he does not deliver men from sin, unless he bodily rose from the 
dead. Besides, as he is the “ first fruit,” his rising is the proof of the 
rising of his followers, and of other men, and if he did not come 
back from the dead, we shall not. But as the new life of the spirit 
is another thing from the old life of the flesh, it is hard to see any 
necessary connection between physical rising and immortal life. The 
theory that the Christ seen by his disciples after his death was a 
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vision in their souls, answers the needs of saving faith as well as the 
theory of physical resurrection, if their conviction that they saw the 
vision was sincere. The belief, and not the objective fact, was the 
basis of their zeal and their preaching. 

5. The question of the first Epistle of Peter,—when it was 
written, where, and by whom,— is still a lively question for the 
German students. The Tiibingen School have not decided it. Within 
the present year, two new treatises have appeared, which go over the 
ground, One of them is the thesis of a young Dutch scholar of 
Utrecht in taking his doctor’s degree (de jongste bezwaren tegen te 
schtheid van der eersten brief van Petrus getoetst; van Cornelis 
Hernicus van Rhijn). It examines the arguments of Baur, Weiss, 
Seufert, Pfleiderer, Hilgenfeld, and others, defending against these 
opponents the genuineness of the Epistle, accepting it as the word of 
Peter, written from the Chaldean Babylon for the comfort and 
encouragement of the persecuted Christians. He rejects the hypoth- 
esis that the letter was written only for the Jewish Christians. The 
other book is part of a larger commentary on the New Testament by 
the well-known scholar, G. C. K. von Hoffmann, of which the larger 
portion has already been published. It is an octavo of 235 pages, 
critical, exegetical, and theological, and it leaves little to be said. 
The writer, however, is timid, and he evades difficulties, not always 
adroitly. He rejects the singular notion that Peter was the special 
apostle of hope in the Church. 

6. In these days, when Pantheism is coming again into fashion, 
when Spinoza is the chief among apostles, and Brahma almost a 
Christian God, a new edition of the works of the Pantheist of the 
third century will be acceptable, and students will be glad to look 
into the dark sayings of Plotinus. His treatise, zegi @ewpiag, may be 
taken as a fair introduction to the metaphysical speculations of the 
Platonist, though it only makes a part of the third of the fifty-four 
books of the Enneads. Herr Hermann Friedrich Mueller, in a small 
volume of fifty pages, translates into idiomatic German, criticises and 
explains this important tract, throwing as much light as a German 
pedant could be expected to throw on the work of a Greek mystic. 
Some dozen years ago, Bouillet rendered the works of Plotinus into 
excellent French, and probably most English readers will find the 
French translator more agreeable than the German. Herr Mueller 
is more interested in the restoration of a pure text than in the diffi- 
cult work of expounding the connection of the ideal with the actual 
world. It is doubtful, nevertheless, if the best translation could 
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make Plotinus intelligible even to the elect of the transcendentalists. 
Will not the Speculative Philosophy Journal try the experiment in 
English ? 

7. Another discourse of K. F. A. Kahnis he calls “The Night 
and Light of the Present Time” (die Nacht und das Licht der Ge- 
genwart). He sets forth in too dark colors the ominous signs of the 
present time, though his reasons for heaviness of soul are quite other 
than those of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. He mourns the decline 
of orthodoxy, that the sound words of the seventeenth century are 
despised in the nineteenth. He bewails the lack of faith in a per- 
sonal God, which has sunk into a dull recognition of only the laws 
of Nature. He is frightened by the growth of socialism, which is 
upsetting all the good morals and good order of family life and pub- 
lic law, and reproaches liberalism in religion with this disastrous 
result. Especially lamentable is this separation of religion from life, 
of Christianity from Humanity, this substitution of natural for gos- 
pel religion. Unfortunately, the light which he exhibits is not a 
match for the shade. It is not an encouragement that so many 
Christians trust now in thé simple doctrine of the Atonement with- 
out definition, and hold to it as a safety plank in the wide weltering 
ocean. The hospitals and philanthropic societies are more satisfac- 
tory. But Kahnis might have found, in the growth of knowledge, 
and the improvement of human condition, some compensation for the 
miseries which he sees. 

8. Rudolf Koehler, in his “ Wunde Stellen,” tries to give a “ diag- 
nosis of some of the signs of disease in the Evangelical Church of 
Prussia.” He is especially alarmed at the insolence and presumption 
of the Protestantenvorein, the insidious foes of sound doctrine, who 
are trying, by their new version of the Bible, to supplant the dear 
old Bible of Martin Luther. If he had looked into the new “ Prot- 
estanten-bibel,” he would have seen that it uses Luther’s text liter- 
ally. He is too narrow in his orthodoxy to understand the large pur- 
pose of the scholars who would harmonize the Lutheran creed with 
the light of this nineteenth age. His notion of spiritual things is the 
formal notion that they are things technically religious, —-the notion 
of the Catholic Church, which calls nuns and monks “religious.” 
The office, and not the character and temiper, shows that men are 
spiritual. There are sore places enough in the Protestant German 
Church ; but the sorest of all is the obstinate unwillingness of such 
defenders of the faith as Herr Koehler to acknowledge any progress 
in the thought or wisdom of the Church, — the hostility to the Prot- 
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estant principle of the right of private judgment. He will not be a 
good physician who aggravates the divisions, instead of trying to heal 
them. 


Sept Sitcles de L’ Histoire Judaique. Depuis la Prise de Jérusalem. 
par Nabuchodonozer jusque la Prise de Bettir par les Romains, 
Par F. DeSaulcy. Paris: A Lévy. 

In this narrative of DeSaulcy there is almost nothing new. The 
peculiarities of the book are that it makes much use of the dies and 
inscriptions on the Jewish coins, and that it is all in one piece, not 
broken by sections or chapters, But it is not at all tiresome. Though 
. the story is almost wholly of wars, and of political intrigues, it is told 
with force and freshness of style, and the attention of the reader is 
kept to the end. The chief authority is Josephus and the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha; very slight use is made of the Talmud. Tacitus 
is mentioned only to be condemned,as a liar; and the story of Dion, 
Cassius, that Judaism crept into the Imperial household of Rome, 
is mentioned as doubtful. The appearance.of Jesus and his gospel 
comes in only as an episode, with small weight in the history, though 
the name of, Jesus appears frequently as the name of other persons, 
than the son of Mary. Too hastily, as it seems to us, DeSaulcy 
assumes the genuineness of the passage in the writing of Josephus. 
which speaks of Jesus of Nazareth. He does not follow here the 
best critics. He is quite ready, too, to see “absurdity” in many of, 
the statements of the conceited Jewish. historian, especially in his nu- 
merical estimates, and is not willing to admit that, more than a mill-. 
ion dead bodies were thrown oyer the walls at the siege of Jeru- 
salem. 

We should take issue, moreover, with DeSaulcy’s statement of the 
opinions of the Pharisees, that they believed, in the immortality of, 
the soul and the eternal woe of the wicked. Their doctrine was the 
resurrection of a glorified body, and they sent the wicked to destruc-. 
tion. His account of the Essenes is much fuller; but here he has too 
much confidence in the assertions of Josephus. He greatly under- 
rates (following Jeremy) the number of, Jewish exiles at the Baby- 
lonish captivity: thinks that only a few thousands were carried to, 
Chaldea, only the “aristocracy,” a very smal] proportion of the Jew- 
ish people. Of the rise of the Samaritans very little is said, and the, 
hatred of the Jews. for those renegades and upstarts is rather, justi- 
fied. The story of Josephus, that Athenzus had, orders to set up, 
statues of Jupiter in the Temple on Gerizim, as well as in the Tem- 
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ple on Moriah, is accepted as true, though the date is fixed for one 
year earlier. Of the three interpretations of the name “Maccha- — 
beus,” applied to the valiant Judas, DeSaulcy prefers the “ Hammer” 
rendering, from the Hebrew “ Magab.” Herein he differs from the 
Talmudists, who take the name from the final letters of the names 
of the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He hates the 
Herod race, and sets their crimes in very bold relief. The siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus, as DeSaulcy tells it, is extremely graphic, yet 
only the facts are given: there are no comments of horror, and no 
attempts at fine writing. Indeed, we hardly know any work in which 
more picturesque effects are produced by bare nartative. A very val- 
uable appendix gives a complete list of the High Priests in Jerusa- 
lem, for nearly seven hundred years, from Sareas to Matthias, with 
the dates of their death so far as these can be ascertained, and their 
Hebrew names, and their Greek names as given by Josephus, with 
the surnames added. DeSaulcy might have given, in another appen- 
dix, the account of extant Hebrew coins, of which his collection is 
large, and which he is expert in interpreting. 

On the whole, we can commend his book, in spite of its one long 
chapter, and its lack of index and of any table of contents, as an 
excellent summary, in readable phrase, of the authentic facts of the 
post-biblical Hebrew history. It has no preface, and we cannot learn 
what the writer intended to do, or whether he has fulfilled his pur- 
pose. 


The Keys of the Oreeds. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


This anonymous book is a curiosity. The author is apparently a 
compound of Anglican clergyman, Catholic priest, and rationalist. 
The book is such a production as ané might thence expect. It is 
stimulating in its earnestness, bright with intelligence and the inspira- 
tions of rationalism ; but equally marked with limitations of an earlier 
education and the restraints of ecclesiasticism,— curious as showing - 
how free a thinker may be, and how far he may go, in certain direc- 
tions, and how tethered, while unconscious of his tether, in others. 
These contrasts strike the reader in nearly every chapter. 

With no aid from “revelation,” which is constantly ruled out, 
but only on rational grounds, and from consciousness, the author 
seeks to establish all the positions of religious faith, and thence the 
pretensions of his church. “God made man in his own image.” 
But the necesssary methods of human study reverse this order; and 
80, “Man makes God in his own image.” This is the controlling 
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thought of the book. God is the ideal man, divested of his limita- 
tions and personified. As human life improves with culture, theology 
advances; and it is curious to trace the “advance” that gradually 
gives us gods many and lords many, dualities and trinities, — trinities 
bearing evidence of the activity of the imagination, but bearing 
little correspondence to the trinities given in the creeds. The keys 
of the creeds are found, first, in that solar-worship which either 
was the source of much of our Christian symbolism, or presents a 
wonderful parallel ; and, secondly, in that theory of a duality in na- 
ture which is perhaps naturally inviting to the mind of a celibate. 
The union of two is the condition of the production of a third; and 
so we have a trinity, of which the Son is the product of the Father 
and the Holy Spirit. And out of regard for the importance of the 
feminine element, this first trinity is matched by a feminine trinity in 
the person of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as Mother, Spouse, and 
Daughter of God. “The divine sonship of the ideal man has its 
complement and counterpart in the divine daughterhood of the ideal 
woman,—an impersonation which bids fair, in future developments 
of Catholic doctrine, . . . to invert the positions hitherto assigned to 
these two constituents of the Godhead.” Then follow some of those 
rapturous and amorous addresses with which the church salutes the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and the very cheering assurance that “ there 
are country parishes in which, as bright oases in the desert of un- 
belief, the parish church witnesses not only the invocation of the 
saints and prayers for the dead, but the recognition of the Blessed 
Virgin as the effectual Mediator with the Father and Son, and even 
as herself a hearer and answerer of prayer.” There is something 
more than pathetic in the appeal to Anglicans to be gathered once 
more as chickens under the wing of Catholicism, and be made par- 
takers of her divine secret and method! 

In contrast to this, there are, in the chapters on “ The Church Ac- 
tual” and “The Church Possible,” some strong and true things which 
the world will respond to, and it were well if the church would hear. 
“The chief cause of the failure of Catholicism to gather the world 
into its fold is its assumption of temporal power, and its affectation of 
universal infallibility, from which has come the substitution of the 
principle of authority for the voice of the individual conscience.” 
“ Church and state both rest on the same basis, — the collective con- 
science of the citizen. .. . The duty of each citizen to his own 
conscience is superior to the obligation imposed on him by his fellows 
under the name of either. In all issues, his conscience must be 
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supreme; and it is not as controller, but as developer, of that con- 
science that the church should ever regard itself.” With the ap- 
preciativeness that comes from an experience within the church, and 
with a boldness which a Protestant would scarcely assume, this 
author calls the Holy Eucharist “one of the grossest of fetiches, 
and a banquet for carnivora!” 

In the chapter on “Man’s God and Nature’s God,” this author 
reiterates that offensive slander against nature which is becoming so 
common with both religionists and rationalists. He takes up that 
distorted line of argument by which John Stuart Mill, in his essay 
on Nature, so much maligns the Creator. Why will not some one 
utter the answer that is in so many hearts? The power of this 
argument lies in its arbitary definitions,—in its limitation, both 
of the terms and of the survey to which it applies them. He that 
shall sum up the moral analogies and suggestions of which the ma- 
terial world is full, — trace the evidences of considerate love, patience, 
mercy, and forgiveness with which nature abounds, — will do no small 
service to many whose religious sentiment and sense of truth are 
wounded by these groundless flings. 


Schiller’s Die Piccolomini. By James Morgan Hart. Pp. lxxi. 170. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. 

The handy little volumes of the series of “German Classics for 
American Students,” of which this is the second, are a luxury and 
delight to all tyros in the German language and literature; and this 
one at least, with its correct text from a most carefully collated Ger- 
man edition, its full historical introduction, its index of persons and 
places, and clear map of Germany at the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and its commentary, which is especially good in regard 
to colloquialisms and technical terms and phrases, will be of great 
service even to the thorough scholar, as it brings together in compact 
form a multitude of obscure facts, which the reader of this drama 
would else have to search for far and wide. 


The Wonderful Life. By Hesba Stretton. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 


This is an attempt to make a continuous story of the life of Jesus, 
from materials found in the gospels and elsewhere. The absence of 
any suggestion of doubt that these events occurred in just this order, 
and for these causes, is most noticeable in this book; and we have 
the unhesitating answer given to many problems that have pressed us 
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jong. Where so much is confidently known, we can but wish that 
yet a little more were told,— that the author would open her mouth 
yet once more, and unfold certain other things kept secret from the 
foundation of our religion. 

In no study, perhaps, is the aid of imagination more imperative than 
in that of the gospels; in none can an unsympathetic or irrational 
imagination work more havoc. We cannot say that this power is 
generally employed sucecssfully in this book, though it is sometimes. 
These popular lives of Jesus are often among the best text books for 
Sunday schools, and we can recommend this for such purpose. Per- 
haps it is not less adapted for this service because it so frequently 
provokes dissent, and thus leads to better views in those parts that 
must be supplied by the imagination. 


Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R. 

Osgood & Co. 1875. 

Since Shakespeare, no one has entered the field of the historical 
drama as a master. Mr. Tennyson selects for his certainly very 
courageous venture upon it a period which must have attracted him 
mainly, we should judge, as bridging the way from Henry VIII. to ‘ 
the more brilliant reign of Elizabeth, and the stirring times of the 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth. His partial, though very consid- 
erable, success in this portrayal of the often repulsive scenes and 
actors in the dark and disastrous days of Mary, raises hopes of much 
more satisfactory results if he shall go on, as we trust he will, to use 
the better materials for the dramatic poet which these later periods 
afford. 





An Idyl of Work. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

This book is altogether enjoyable, not only as a poem, but also 
and especially in its moral purpose and influence. Its theme is 
American factory life, in that earlier period when the operatives were 
American girls, who, for a purpose, accepted this opportunity of self- 
support. It contributes something to the history, yet to be appreci- 
atively written, of that most interesting phase of our social and in- 
dustrial life, when the employes were mostly intelligent and responsi- 
ble, and held relations of mutual interest with their employers, — an 
era of “plain living and high thinking.” Women put their hands to 
this toil, and, from being dependants, became efficient aids to others ; 
kept their womanliness, kept their social positions and relations; and, 
though they did sometimes smell of their toil, there was yet a flavor of 
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womanly refinement and culture about them that told with elevating 
influences both on themselves and on their suroundings. 

But there is something besides the “mill” in this book, as there 
was much besides in the characters it describes. The homes out of 
which they came, the purposes which led them, the sentiments that 
sustained them, the principles that controlled them, and, as well, the 
philosophy of the relations of labor and capital,—all are presented 
with truthfulness and poetic power. The book depicts in its char. 
acters the successful combination of a high ideal in life with fidelity, 
in lowly toil, and a high-thoughted womanliness which it is de- 
lightful to contemplate. There are also, scattered through the book, 
many gems, in descriptive pieces, love poems, hymns, meditations, 
such as fix themselves in the memory. 


Harry Blount. Passages in a Boy’s Life on Landand Sea. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
Price, $1.50, 

The author of the “ Intellectual Life,” “ A Painter’s Camp,” “ Chap- 
ters on Animals,” &c., has essayed to command still another variety. 
of literary success in this book for boys, Able and versatile as he is, 
it must be questioned whether he has quite succeeded. The book 
often suggests comparison with “School Days at Rugby,” but lacks 
something of the indescribable charm which made that irresisti- 
ble. Still there are fresh and vigorously written chapters on swim- 
ming, hunting, yachting, and the various. experiences: and mishaps of 
an English boy’s school and vacation life; and we need not say that. 
the hook is conscientiously written, and full of information on various 
topics that will make it of interest and value to every thinking boy. 


The Sexes, Throughout Nature. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
author of “Studies in General Science,” &c. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a very able book, from the pen of a woman. The modesty 
of its preface, at the outset, ought to disarm of his prejudices any, 
reader who can see only superficiality and pretense in the efforts of 
women after the higher sciences. The clear style and power of close 
reasoning leads one to feel at once that the writer has no need to 
make any apology for her argument, however much he may disagree 
with her conclusions. Mrs. Blackwell pays all due respect to. Mr, 
Darwin and Mr. Spencer in her first statement in regard to sex and 
evolution, but maintains a virtual equivalence of the sexes. She also 
pays all due respect to Dr. Clark’s “physical and psychical main 
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premises, and yet may differ from him at every turn in a practical 
direction.” She quotes Dr. Brown Sequard’s admirable rules in 
regard to the use of the nervous system, and assumes that, as he 
prescribes them for human beings, he makes no distinction between 
man or woman. In speaking of invalidism, she says, “ Let every 
woman comprehend thut inactivity is death.” She fitly concludes one 
of her last chapters, on the importance of a right use of all our pow- 
ers, with the Master’s words, “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir by his sons, 
Rev. David R. Guthrie and Charles J. Guthrie, M.A. In two volumes. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1875. [To be reviewed.] 
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